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manner. The results of the interview ratings show that behavior 
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but also of educational preparation, training, and work experience 
The study concluded with numerous findings and recommendations . for 
youth and/or youth guidance counselors , employers, and school 
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The outcome of the hiring process is uncertain for both job applicants 
and omployers. Employers are faced with selecting a Individual from a pool 
of 'cand idates about whom they have incomplete information. Coll^cCing ad- 
ditional Information is costly, and thfe most Important variable — how the 
individual will perform on. the the joly— can ;riever be Anown with cexta^^aty. 
Similarly, for Job applicants, th^re' Ib' considerable ^uncertainty abcxtjt . 
potential employers and how a particular job would influence t\\e applicant's 
career. This study analyzed the explicit and implicit behavior of firms 
and of youthful applicants during thfe hiring process, both in assessment of 
applications and interviews. 

The study add ressed : que st Ions such as the following: ( L) What is the 
relative Importance of the attributes (signals) that appear in .a typical job 
application? (2) How valuable Is one or two years of postsecondary 'education 
versus a high school diploma? (3) Of what value, in terms of being hired, is 
a vocational education major versus a work experience program versus a co- 
operative education program? (4) How valuable is part^t^me work experience 
In high school versus no work experience? (5) Do employers value eligibility 
for subsfdies such as Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) as they make their 
hiring decisions? 

^ This report presents analyses of data collected In a number of seminars 
in which Columbus-area employers came to the National Center and reviewed 
simulated applications and job interviews. The research would not have been 
possible without the cooperation and assistance of the fifty-six employers 
who attended these seminars. We greatly appreciate the time and the Insights 
that these very busy men and women contributed. 

Appreciation is also extended to Jack Barron, Robert Craln, John Gardner, 
.-uu! Mif^liael Crowe for tht^Lr reviews of this report. 

Thanks are due to Cathy Jones for her expert typing and preparation of 
the report and to Ruth Morley for editorial assistance. 

Thi ^ technical report is meant to be ,a companion study to a nontechnical 

e'Xec.uLLve summary wf Ch s.imc tide. * 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education 

{ * . 
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KXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Employabil ity development Involves making decisions about Investments of 
time or reeources in the pursuit of activities undertaken to affect a career 
or occupational clioice or to enhance the chances of gaining employment in a 
preferred occupation. For excimple, youths could hold- part-time jobs whfle in 
sc!u)ol, which means less time devoted jto academic achievement or extracurricu- 
iar activities. They could decide to attend a vocational program in a junior 
or community college after graduation from high school or to enter the labor 
market directly. The implications of these sorts of decisions on future earn- 
ings, are Important, but the effect of these investments on the probability of 
getting a job are perhaps more important. ' 

Despite Its importance, relatively little study has been undertaken of 

the effects of personal characteristics, basic or vocational skill levels, and 

job experience on the chances of getting a job. The purpose of this study was 

> 

to describe and to analyze how employers respond to information presented to 
theiji on application forms and in interviews when they make hiring decisions 
for entry-level jobs. The focus of the study was^ upon employer reactions to 
youthful applicants (aged sixteen to twenty-five) who were seeking full-time 
jobs in clerical, retail, or machine trade positions. 

The approach of the study was to observe employer responses in simulated 
hiring settings. A represeat'ativ>e" ( typically a personnel administrator) from 
a number of firms in the Columbus, Ohio area participated in these simula- 
tions, which took place at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education during November and December 1982. The simulation required respon- 
dents first to ra^e a number of applicants from information supplied in job 
applications, xfien the employers were shown ^a particular application to rate, 
and after rating that application, they viewed several videotaped seg segments 



of Jntorvlews with,LhH»: Job c^ja^* Idar ? and ritcd rhe^ppH'^ant «saln on the 
basis of the additional information obtained -from viewing the -videotape . 

In 'order to gain employment, generally an individual has to survive an ^ - 
application screening process and to perform well in, an interview. Iii the 
application screening process, the results of -the study demonstrat^e; the ad- 
vantage of having some work experience' (although too »many jo^s. is disadvan- 
tageous), of, having taken relevant vocational education courses ^f having, 
hich levels of vocational skills suclv as typing speed, of having good grades^ 
and of completing application forms in a neat manner. For some jobs, in par- 
^ticular the retail positions, the reputation of one's high school and ^eligibi- 
lity for a Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, yield important signals to employers. 

The results from the interview iratings show that behavior and appearance 

can affect not only employers' perceptions of char^terlstics such as atti-^ 

^tude, personality, and verbal a*l»ility, but also behavior and appearance affect 

employers' perceptions of educational preparation, training, and work experi- 
> 

ence. Using the same job candidate and same script, only 40 percent of em- 
ployers indicated they would hire^ an applicant who exhibited poor nonverbal 
behavior (e.g., lack of eye contact; shyness) as compared to 93 percent who' 
would hire 'the same applicant after an interview with no negative behavior. 
Furthermore, respondents gave tlie former a mean rating of 3.2 (on a 5 point 
scale) for job preparation in terms of education as compared to a mean rating 
0/3.6 when no negative behavior was exhibited. This was an 11 percent dif- 
ference in perceived job-readiness in terms of educational background, despite 
the fact that -the interviewee gave identical informktlon in both interviews. 

The study concludes with numerous conclusions and recommendations for 
youth and/or youth guidance counselors, employers, and school administrators. 

xii 



U rUKP(^SK AND NUMMARY OK FINDINGS 
1.1 Purpose 

The purpose of this study to describe and to analyze \(ou employers re- 
"spend to information presented to them o^n application forms and in interviews 
when they are making hiring decisions for entry-level jobs. Entry-level jol^s 
are defined here to be positions which do not require a bachelor ' s .degree . 
T\\o approach of the study is to observe responses in a simulated iiirlng set- 
ting. Kmployers from a number of Columbus- area firms participated 'in these 
simulations that tbok place, at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education in November/December 1982. . 
*' Although actual hiring processes involve many actors in a firm (e.g. ^re- 
ceptionists, personnel office staff, ^ line supervisors), the design calls for 
personnel administrators to be the primary respondents. Furthermore, the 
focus of the, study 'is on youthful applicants .(aged sixteen to twenty-five), 
aspiring to their initial full-time jobs. Employers ' Perceptions of employ- 
ability change with personal contact with a job seeker, so the simulation 
process required the respondents first* to rate applic^tits from information 
supplied in job applications and then to rerate them, -'based on additional 
information obtained from viewing a videotaped interview. ; 

The empirical analyses of the data collected during t1ie' simulation of 

V 

hiring activities measure the relative weight th^t employers place on various 
attributes when making applicant assessments and the relative weight of the 
influence of- employer and firm chjarac teris tics jon those assessments as Well. 
For almost all the attributes being studied, t?^ere are strong a priori ex- 
pectatians about the direction of the relationship between attribute and em- 
ployer-s assessment. For example, employers prefer applicants with previous. 
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relevant work experience to those whose work experience has no application to 
the job. It is also anticipated that applicants with Jriends or relatives in 
the organization are more likely to be viewed positively than those- ;^outh who 
do not have contacts within the firm. 

The emphasis of the quantitative analyses is, therefore, not on farther 
substantiation of the existence of or direction (sign) of such relationships, 
but rather is on the relative magnitudes of the effects. By how much is an 
applicant with two years of relevant postsecondary vocational training -but no 
job experience rated higher or lower than another applicant with two years of 
relevant job experience, but no postsecondairy -tt-alning? The approach is to 
estimate, with multivariate regression, tl^e structure and relative magnitudes 
of the function which employers use implicitly in rating job applicants. The . 
rating of the job applicant is modeled al" dependent on the applicants' person- 
■ al attributes as provided on the applica^tion form and on the characteristics 
of the employers i?erforming the rating exercise. The , regression yields a 
vector of parameter estimates indicating the effects of the (systematically) 
manipulated attributes, such as work history, type of high school program, and 
vocational skills, on the rating of the "applicants." Analyses of the ratings 
made after viewing videotape interviews explain how various dimensions of in-- 
terview performance change the employer's prior evaluation of the applicant. 

In addilfion to the quantitative data collected during this simulation, 
employers have been provided with the opportunity to "tell their stories" 
about hiring youth and employabillty development within schools. These dis- 
cussions offered employers a chance to share their perceptions about the qual- 
ity of job applicants and new hires and how the latter perform on the job. For 
example,. when selecting an employee because of certain school or work experi- ■ 
ence, what qualities of the youth do the employers believe they are avoiding 

13 



that relate to unacceptable performance on the job or high turnover rates? 
What aspects of the youth's performance on the job influences his or her 
probability of being promoted, laid off, or fired? Whaf problems . seem to 
have led to a youth's deciding tAresign? These qualitative data provide a 
corroborative source of information to the empirical analysis about employers' 
thought and reasoning processes when hiring youthful workers. 

It should be noted that the simulation study of employer ' hiring decisions 
being reported here is the first stage of a multiyear project. Based on the 
knowledge gained about the simulation materials and study design for the 
Columbus seminars, the second stage of the research will attempt to observe 
employer response to the simulated hiring process in several urban and rural 
areas aside from Columbus. The final stage of the project is designed to 
analyze personnel files from actual firms in order to gauge the validity of 
the responslr^T^l^ated applications and" to address the question of to what 
extent are the hiring criteria that are used justified by the actual perfor- 
mance of the people hired. 

1.2 Summary of Findings 
Because the outcomes from transactions are uncertain, the labor market 
can be viewed almost as resembling a lottery. This is particularly true for 
youth searching for their first or second full-time job. From the employer's 
perspective, the most important characteristics of a job applicant~the in- 
dividual's productivity on the jolr-can never be known with certainty. So the 
employer searches through a pool of applicants and selects one, using criteria 
that' the employer considers to be good proxies or correlates of productivity. 
An offer is made (i.e., a lottery ticket is purchased), and the 'payoff comes 
through job performance. From the youth's perspective, there is considerable 
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uncertainty about each potential employer and how a particular job vill in- 
fluence their career. Job applicants can never know for sure their future 
flow of earnings. ^how much what ty,>e of tr.inln.. rhrv vH 1 ro.Mvo. 

how much job secufity they will be afforded. In the'context of this environ- 
ment, youths search across employers and attempt to find one who will purchase 
the particular lottery ticket being offered. 

But it should be recognized that there is an important asymmetry in the 
^or market process. And that asy^etry is that the supplier (the ^outh) is 
an infrequent participant in the market, whereas th^demander (the employer) 
™ost likely has considerable' market experience. Employers, particularly those 
With si^ble work forces, constantly purchase labor services and observe the 
outcomes of their decision making. Thus, there is a natural feedback loop 
through Which employers refine the signals they use in predicting productivity 

The results of this Itudy confinn that market experiende^has resulted 
in employers exhibiting rather consistent behavior in their hiring decisions. 
Youth Should be awar. of this consistency, but beyond tha^; the parameteriza- 
tion of employer behavior estimated in this study can be used by youth in mak- 

ing careei* choices. y 

The period of school-to-work transition can be divided into three seg- 
ments a period of employability development, a period of job search, and 
a period of job holding. This division can be heur istically shown as in 
figure 1. AS shown, the period of employability development involves the 



Employability Developrne nt 

- vocational + basic skill acquisition 

- formation of attitudes, expectations 

- Job experience 



Job 
Search 



Work Performance 



time 



.A 



Figure 1. School- to-work transition. 
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acquisition and refinement of vocational and basic skills, Llit formation of 
attitudes toward and expectations about work, and the .acquisition of (part- 
time) job experience. Young people make numerous decision-s. louring this period 
of their lives. Results reported here show that a high school dropout re" 
quires some job experience that is related to the job being applied-for to be 
considered as employable as a graduate with no job experience. (Both are at a 
considerable disadvantage to an otherwise equal indiyidual who has a high 
school diploma and "som.e related job experience.) For retail sales or machine, 
trades occupation^, having a high school major of distributive education or 
machine trades (i.e., a relevant major) is ab)iut as important as having a high 
school diplbma. All other things equal, ^n individual applying for a machine 
trades job who has no high school diploma, but reports having a high school 
major program of machine trades, is^percelved as employable as a high school 
graduate whosf program was a general or college prep course of studies. For 
clerical jobs and for retail jobs, although >o a^lesser extent, typing speed 
^ Is an extremely important determinant of employabil ity . For the former, 
results show that an Increase In typing speed of, five words per minute is 
equivalent to a full pijlnt In the high school grade point average of the 
applicant-, again holding all other characteristics constant. ■ 

The results of this study ar^ useful also, in determining job search be- 
havior. They reaffirm the importance of vocational aptitudes in determining 
what jobs to look for. Results highlighted In the previous .paragraph about 
the Importance of typing speed" (and implicitly, manual dexterity) indicate the 
necessity of aptitude for Khosfa .occupations. limployers. hiring for retail jobs 
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are particularly attuned to appearance.^ poor nonverbal ^ behavior In Interviews, 
and the location and reputation of an applicant's 'high.school. The findings 
demonstrate the importance of neatness of an application form and appropr iate-" 
appearance and '^language at an interview. A poor interview performance over • 
a period of ten to fifteen minutes can offset totally ^ears of hard work in 
job experience and educational achievement. If difficulty i8 encountered in 
finding work, a long gap in employment may show.on the application form. The 
results of this study indicate that if youthful ajiflicants use the time to 
improve or acquire new skills through training or in volunteer work, their em- 
ployability ratings may be even higher, than otherwise identical young persons 
with no employment gap. 

^ These results and others are detailed in the remainder of this report, 
i; should be recognized that the results are highly conditional on the pro- 
cedures used in the data collection seminars and on the particular set of 
employers who responded. In chapter 2. the me^thodolo^ used in the simula- ^ 
tions is documented, and in chapter 3. considerable background data about . 
the employers and their firms are presented. The results o^ the statistical 
analyses of t^e applicant rating process and the results from the interview 
rating exercise are given in chapters 4 and 5 . respectively. An important 
part of the study was the discussion periods held during the employer hiring 
decisions seminars. Chapter 6 provides a systematic recounting of their 
"stories" and the opinio.:>s they shared. Finally, chapter 7 draws Insights 
and implications from the r^earch for youth, employers, and school personnel 
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2. METHODOLOGY 

In this chapt'er, the development of the applications and videotapes is 
described, as is the process used to select seminar participants.^ 

«^ 

2.1 Development of the Job Applications 
For most employers, th^ completed job application provides the ini- 
tial information on the applicant's abilities, skills, and experiences. The 
employer's evaluation of the application's content, in conjunction with the 
duties of the open job position, determine which applicants are interviewed 
and subsequently who is hired for the position. To simulate the employer's 
initial evaluation of prospective employees, job application information was 
generated that varitBd systematically the applicant's educational credentials 
and work experience. T^e overall structure used to vary applicant character- 
istics is displayed in table 1. Four general types of job applicants were 
generated as follows: 

• Type 1 - 18-year-old — High school dropout 

• Type 2 - 18-year-old — High school graduate 

• Type 3 - 20-year-old~0ne year postsecondary S(^hool plus one year 

of work 

/ 

• Type 4 - 20-year-old — Two years postsecondary school 

The development of an Individual job application used random numbers 
drawn against uniform distributions to assign the various characteristics. 
The distributions are presented In table 1. For example, the table shows that 
fur 18-year-oid— high school dropouts, 50 percent of all applicants were 
assigned r.o Central High School (central city), 25 percent wore assigned to 
I Upper^Ariliigton High School (suburban), and the remaining 25 percent were 
assigned r.o Wohrle High School (private). Similarly, it can be seen that the 

'18 



CtnTKtflrlstlit of 

Agpl leant Jhi 
^*tere Varied 



!• High School 
Attended 



2- High School 
Grudo Averogo 



3' High thool 
Mojor/Progrjn 



LISTING OF mm mm mmmm and wilities m\i 



IN GENERATING JOB W'fllCATlONs' 



IB-Yflw-Old 

High School Dropou t 

fl' C«n,tr«| High School 
(Central City) 

b. Upper Arlington 
High School 
(Suburban) . 

c- "(ehrle High School 
(Private) 



a. A- 

b. B- 

c. C- 



a. General 



POSSIBLE CHARACTERISTICS m 



.50 a. 
.25 b. 

.25 c. 



.25 

.3/5 b. 
.375 c. 



IB-fean-Old 
Igh School Graduate 

Central High School 
(Central City) 

Upper Arlington 

. High School 
(Suburban) 

I'ehrle High School 
(Private) 



I f a. General 

b. Office Education 

c. Distributive Education 
il. College Prep 

e. Co-op Office Education 

(CCE) * 
[. Co-op Distributive 

Education 
g. Occupational Hork 
Eiperience (OWE) 

For Hachine Trades, b i e 
«re replaced Kith Machine 
Trades and Coop Machine' 
Trades 



.50 

.25 

.25 



DIFFERENT APPLICANT CRQtfS 

t 20-ri5ar-Old 
One Year Postsecondary 
School Plus One- Tear Wo rk 

fl. Central High School 
(Central City) 

b. Opper Arlington 

High School 
(Suburban) 

c. IfehrleHIgh School 

(Private)' 



.25 8. A- 
.315 'b. B- 
.315 c. C- 



.15 

.15 

.15 

.15: 

.15 

.15 

.10 



a. General 

b. Office Education 

c. Distributive Education 

d. Col lege Prep 

e. Co-op Office Education 

(C0£) 

f. Co-op Distributive 

Education 

g. Occupational tork 
txperlence (OifE) 



20-year-Old 
Two Tears Postsecondary 
School 



.50 a. Central High School 

(Central City) 
.25 b. Uppor Arlington 

High School ^ 
(Suburban) ^ 
c. fehrle High School 
(Private) 



.25 



.25 a. A- 
.375 b. B- 
.375 c. C- 



.15 
.15 
.15 
,15 
.15 

.1! 

.10 



.50 
.25 

.25 



.25 

.375 

.375 



a. General .15 

b. Office Education .)5 

c. Distributive Education .15 

d. College Prep .15 

e. Co-op Office Education .15 

(CCE) 

f. Co-op Distributive .15 

Education 

g. Occupational Kork .10 
Experience m) 



^' High School . a. No 



5. Postsecondary a. fione 
School Attended 



ERIC 



a» Yes 



a. None 



•00 fl. Yes 



fl. Coliinbus Buslndks 
University (Private) 

b. Columbus Technical 
Institute (Public) 



For Machine Trades, used 
b only 
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1.00 fl. Yes 



For Machine Trades, used 
b only 



t.OO 



«50 a. Colui*u$ Business .50 
University (Private) 

•50 b. Colinft)us Technical .50 
Instlt^e (Public) 



TABLE I --Continued 
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' POSSIBLE CHARACTERISTICS FOR DIFFERENT APPLICANT 'GROUPS 






j- 


Characteristics of 
AppI leant That 
Were Varied 


r 

le-Year-Old'^ 
High School Dropout 




le-Yer-Old 
mgh School Graduate 


P 


20-Year-Old 
One Year Postsecoodery 
School Plus One Year 


P 


20-Year-Old 
Ti*o Years Postsecondry 
School 


P 


6. Postgocondary 
^Grode A/erage 

f 


Not Applicable 
If 


f 


Not Applicable 

* 




a. A- 

c. C- 


.25 

.375 

.375 


a, A- 

b, B- 

c, C- . 


.25 
.375 

.375 



7. Postsecondary Not Applicable 
M^'orA'rografl 



8« PostsecofxJery 
Diploffla/Dogref 

9. Employer(s) 



Not AppI Icable 



Not AppI Icable 
Not AppI Icable 



a. Clerical 

b. Marketing 



For Machine Trades Jobs, 
used Machine Trades 



a.. No 



deleted as possible 
Employer 



deleted as possible 
Employer 



.50 a. Clerical 
.50 b. Marketing 



For Machine Trades Jobs, 

used Machine Trades 
♦ 



1.00 a. Yes 



a. Largo Manufactur fnq 


* a. Large Manufacturing 


* a. Large Marjufacturing 


• a. Large Manufacturing 


»F|m 


Firm 


FN ' 


Firm 


bi Smal 1 Manufacturing 


b. Sntal 1 Manufactxing 


b. Small Manufacttrlng 


b. Small Manufacturing 


Flm) 


flm 


Firm 


Firm 


c. County Govt. Ofike 


C. Coufity Govt. Office 


c. County Govt. Office 


c. County Govt. Office 


d. Large Departont- 


d. Large Department 


d. Large Departiwnt 


d. Large Depxtment 
^ore 


Store 


Store 


Store 


e. Snail DepTtinent 


e. Small Doparltnent 


e. Small Department 


e. Smal 1 i)epartment 


Store 


Store 


Store 


' Store 


f» Fast Food Restaurant 


Fast Food Restaurant 


f. Fast Food Restaurant 


f. Fast Food Restaurant 


g. School Cafeteria 


g. School Cafeteria 


g. School Cafeteria 


g. School Cafeteria 


h. Janitorial Service 


h. Janitorial Service 


h. Janitorial Service 


h. Janitorial Service 


1. City Hospital 


1. City Hospital 


L City Hospital 


1. City Hospital 


J, No employer-did not 


J, No anployer-dld not 


J. No onpfoyer'dld not 


J. No anployer^dld not 


work 


i^ork . 


iork 


work 




For Machine Trade m^or, 


For Machine Trade mt^Jor, 


For Machine Trade m<^jor, 




County Govti office ms 


County Govt, office was 


County Govt, office was 



deleted as possible 
Employer 



.50 
.50 



I. GO 



* Drawn at randan for eoch Job. 
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TABLE I -Continued 



Characteristics of 
Applicant That 
Were Varied 

10. Posltlon(s) 



lU 



Job Dut*$ 
CorrespCHilAg 
to Job Position 

(10 above) 



1 8-t ear-Old 
High Sch ool Dropout _ 



12. 



Reason for 
Leaving Jobs 



a* Office Helper 

b. Sales Helper 

c. Food Service Helper 
Cleaner 



d 



d 



Filed records, sxted 
and delivered malli 
answred phone 
Stocked shelves, 
5^*ed products to 
custoiners, put 
prices on goods 
prepared soft drinks, 
sand»<lches, served 
food, cleaned/reset 
tables 

Serviced rest rocns, 
cleaned floors i 
windoirs, did minor 
i repairs 



a. Quit 

b. Was laid off 

c. Left for better Job 

d. Was temporary Job 



'^SsTeLrOIARAaERISTIC^^^^^ 

'"^''1'^ "j 20'Y6ar-Old 

" One Year Postsecoodary 

P I School plus One Year Work_ 



l8-Year-0ld 
High School Gra duate 



*• fl. Office Helper 

b. Sales Helper 

c. Food Service Helper 

d. Cleaner 

For Machine Trades, a 
tfas replaced with 
Machinist Helper 

*• a, Filed records, sorted 
and i^llvered mall, 
answred phone 

b. Stocked shelves, ' 
showed products to 
custorwrs, put 
prices on goods 

c. Prepared soft drinks, 
sandwiches, served 
food, cleaned/reset 
tables 

d. Serviced rest roans, 
cleaned floors 4 
windows, did minor 
repairs 

For Machine Trades, a 
Nas replaced with; 
Helped skilled operattr, 
stacked materials, did* 
cleervup work 

,25 a. *nt back to school 

,25 b.^ Left to look for 

,25 ' tull-tlme Job 
♦25 



Dependent on employer selection. 

Nonr«nda« - s^™r Jobs «re assigned («); ell others «»re assigned (b). 



d 



Office Helper 
Sales Helper 
Food Service Helper 
Cleaner 



For Mechlne Trades, a 
NAijIf laced with 
MejPst Helper 

ar Filed records, sorted 
and delivered mall, 
answered phone 

b/stocked shelves, 
\ , showed products to 
custofiers, put 
prices on goods 

c# Prepared soft drinks, 
sandwiches, served 
food, cleanid/reset 
tables / 

d. Serviced rest rocws, 
cleaned floors 1 
ilndows, did minor 
repairs 

For Machine Trades, a 
i^as replaced with: 
Helped skilled operator, 
stacked wterlals, did 
cleaMp work ^ 

a. Wftnt beck to school 

b. Left to look for 
full-tlfw Job 



20-Year-old 
Two Years Postsecondary 



School 



♦* e. Office Helper 

b. Sales Helper 

c. Food Service Helper 

d. Cleaner 

For Machine Trades, a 
vas repl.aced with 
Machinist Helper 

a.,Flled records, sorted 
end delivered mall, ^ 
answered phone 
.b. Stocked shelves, 
showed products to 
custodiers, put 
prices on goods 

c. Prepared sof> drinks, 
swdwiches, served 
food, cleaned/reset 
tdbles 

d. Serviced rest rocns, 
cleaned floors & 

. windows, did minor 
repairs 

»♦*• For Machine Trades, a 
Nas replaced with: 
Helped skilled operator, 
stacked materials, did 
clean-up work 

? ■i 

a. Went back to school 

b. Left to look for 
full-time Job 



ft 
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TABLE l"Contlnuetl 



Character I sties of 
AppI leant That ^ 
Were Varied 



Numbor* of Job<i 
and Spoils of 
Unanploytnoot 



18-Teor-Old 

High School Dropout 



a. No Job ' 

b. On(r job-no 
unemployirtent 

c. Ten Jobs-rto 
ijnemployf^ent 

^d. Ten Jobs-six (!K)nth5 
of unefliploynent 

e. Six Jobs— no 
unflfliployiflent 

f. Six Jobs-six months 
* of unwiploynient 



roSSIBLE ^uioinTrQKTirq rnft DIFFERENT APPLICANT GROlFS 



.20 



.20 



.20 



.20 



.20 



18rYear-0ld 
H igh School Graduate _ 

a. No Job , 

b. One full-tliw Job 

c. TiO full-time Jobs, 
one Job -each summer 
period 

d. ' One part-time J(* 

during school year 

e. TiiO par^flfne Jobs, 
one Job each school 
session ' ' 



20-Year'Old 
One Year Postsdcondary 
School Plus One Year ^ork 



.40 
.1? 
.15 



.15 



a. All had fast food Job 
during last high school 
sumtwr ' • ' 

b. During school year: 

- No J ob 

- One par^tltne job 

c. During year not In school: 
-No Job 

- One Job— s|x months of 
If flnploytwnt 

- three- Jobs-no 
unanploynient 



1J_ 

1.00 

.50 
.50^ 

.40 

.30 

.20 



20 -Year-Old ^ 
Two Years Postsecondary ^ 
School 



a. ' No summer Jobs 

b. Two' summer jobs 

c. T«o Jobs-six months^ 
of unemployment 

d. Three Job^-slx months 
of uneniploytneot 

e. Four Jobs-six months 
of IT employment 



.40 

•'30 

.10 
• 10 
.10 



4. Employment a. Eoiployod 
Status at TlfT^ b» Unenployed 
of Completing 
Job Application 



5. Frlond(s) at 

Finn 

6. Eligible for 

' TJTC 

7. Appearance of 
g Appllcatlpn 



a* Yes 
b. No 

Yes 
b.'No 

0. Neat 
b. Messy 



8. Spelling Errors a. Yes 
on Application b. No 

9. Tested Typing RafidOT Number 

Speed a. fron ^0 

(Clerlcal/Rotoll) b. to 60 



10. 



Machines 
Operated 
(Machine Trades) 



a. None 



f 



/ 



..65 a. Employed 
",55' b. Unemployed 



.50 o« Yes. 
.50 b. No 

.?0 a. Yes- 
.30. b. No 

.50 a. .'Neat ... 
.50 b. 'Messy 

.50 a. Yes 
.50 V b. No 

• Rondcffl Nuniber 
'a. frcjn 40 • 
b. to 60 

1.00 a. None a e. Milling 

/ b. Lathe Machine 

< crorlnder f. Boring N 

'd. Drill . g* Sai< ' ^ 

f ' h. Shaper 



.50 

.50 



.50 

.50 

.25 
.75 

.50 
.50 

.50 
.50 



fl. Employed 
b. Unemployed 



a> Yes 
b. No 

a. Yes 

b. No ' 

Not Applicable 



Not Appl.lc*le 



Rflndon Number 

a. from 40 ^ 

b. to 60 

fl. None 8< Milling 
. b. Lathe Mach^^e 

c. Grinder f. Boring Mill 

d. Drill 9' 5ai< 

h. Shaper 



p * .3) 'None' 

p » .35 'Boring nil! I, saw, shaper' . 

p . .34' 'Uthe, grlnd«-, drill ^ess. .11 1 Ing .^hin«, boring .III. s» sh,p«r 



.50 a. Employed 
.50 b. Uner^ployed^ 



.50 a. Yes 

-.50 b. No 

M a. Yes 
. .60 b. No 

Not Applicable 



.50 
.50 



.50 

;50' 

.25 

'i75 



Not Applicable 



Randan Number 

a. fronK40 

b. to 60 

8. None ^« Milling 

b. Lathe I Machine. 

c. Grinder f. Boring Mill 

d. Drill g« Saw 

h. Shaper , 



None 
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overall distribution of grade point average for the 18-year-old — high sch-^;: 
"^iiropouts was 25 percent of all applicants were assigned' a grade average of 
A-, 37.5 percent were assigned a grade average of B-, and 37.5 percent were 
assigned a grade average of C-. Examples of each of the four types of job 
applications for the clerical/ re tail occupations are found in appendix A. 

Two job descriptions were .developed for each of three occupations — cleri- 
cal, retail, and machine trades; Table 2 displays the job descriptions used 
for each type of job application. To obtain a measure of how the application 
content affects employers', hiring decisions, employers were asked to compare 
the job description and application information and then provide hiring 
scpre ranging from zero tfo two. hundred points. The directions employers were 
given for rating the job applications were as follows: 

1. Review each job application independently and rate it as though 
you were going to fill a machine trade (or clerical or retail) 
position in your organization. If you would not hire a person 
because they seem overqualif ied, they should get a lower score 
than the one you would choose to hire. ^ 

2. Choose any score betweeji zero, and 200, based on the scale shown 
below: 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 

0 . . 50 . . 100 . . 150 . .^200 

Wo r s t Ave rage Be s t 
Hired Hire Hired 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



For a job similar to the one described above (see table 2 for job 
descriptions) assume: 

- 50 points repres'ents the worst applicant you ever hired (as 

perceived at the time of hiring, NOT what the new hire's 
performance actually turned out to be) ^ 

- 100 points represents the average applicant you hire 

- 150 points represents the best applicant you ever hired (as 

perceived at th^ time of hiring, NOT what the new hire' s 
performance actually turned out to be) 



■ I 
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TABLE 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS EM^OrERS USED WHEN RATING DIFFERENT TTPES OF JOB A^HICATIONS 



Type and Number of Applications 








Grouped Together for Rating 




Job Descriptions for Each Occupation 




Type Number 


Clerical 


Retail 


Machine Trades 

1— ; — 



Group II 



.1 20-year-ol>-2 years 
postsecondary 

• 20-year-old-H year 
postsecondary ply?; 
one year work 

• l8-year-old-'Hlgh 
School Graduate 



? of Time 

Required on Job 
-75 

^5 



Job Tasks 
Types letters, 
reports, charts 
Halntalns files for 
rfecords, Invoices 
correspondence 



i of Time 
Required on Job 
"75 



25 



' Job Tasks 
Advises (sells) 
customers on pro^ 
ducts; features 
Prepares sales 
slips, uses cash 
register, and 
keeps records of 
sold merchandise 



i of Time 

Requlred^on Job 
j5 

' 25 



Job Tasks 
.Operates a feic 
machine t(|ol ' 
Uses fplcrofoeters, 
gauges, etc* to 
check completed 
work 



Group 12 

1 13-year-old-"High 

School Dropout 

• 13-year-olHli^hy 
School Graduate, 



Note: AppI Icatllns In 
Group 2 Wtre 
Hand Written 



I of TJme 

Required on Job^ 
^ 

25 



Job Tasks 
OelTveFriTI ^and 
messages . 
Types Invoices and 
letters 

Ans'*iers phone ' 
Copies material 



I of Time 
Required on Job' 
—1) 

25 



25 
25 



Job Tasks 
Show products 
to custcmers 
Prepares sales 
slips and uses 
cash register 
Stocks counters 
and shelves 
Packs and unpacks 
I tens 



t of Time 
Required on Job 
25 

25 
25 



25 



Job Tasks 
Assists SKI I led 
operator 

Feeds parts Intfc 
autcmatic machine 
Removes parts 
fron machine and 
places on con- 
veyer for next 
operation 
Loads and unloads 
materials aniv^ 
cleans around 
wrk area 
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25 



4. The applicants are all black males (or females, fcr clerical and 
retail) . 

■5. Assume you are reviewing the ajjplications In July 1982. Note 

that the current employment status i^ indicated on e,ach applica- 
'tion. / ' 

The 'hiring priority index and the response for employer's rating were^ 
reproduced for each application ( see appendix A for example). 

-2.2 Development of Videotape Job Interviews 

The purposes %f the videotape interviews were (1) to determine the change 

that a personal interview has on employets' rankings of an applicant after 

they had rated a written application, (2) to determine the relative weight of 

certain negative factors displayed in a, job interview — appearance , attitude , 

language, and nonverbal' behavior, and (3) to determine whether applicants' ^x^ 

planations ' for gaps in their work record affected how an employer rated them* 

A project advisory committee reviewed a series of preliminary tapes and 
^ .' . / 

made recommendations for improvement. These recommendations were incorporated 

-J ^ ^'-^ 

into succeeding taping and scripts.. The final tape used in the employer con- 
ferences demonstrated the following characteristics: 

1. No gap iA work record — no negative factors 

2. No gap in work record — inappropriate dress ^ 

3. No gap in work record — inappropriate language 
% 4. No- gap in work record — negative attitude 

5. No gap work record — poor nonverbal behavior 

6. Six month gap. in work record— "good" explanation— no negative factors 
7?- Six month gap in work record™"poor" explanation— no negative factors 

The job afjplications and ' corres ponding scripts for the interviews can be found 
in appendix B. 
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Other than the above differences, interviews were as uniform as possible. 
Each applicant was a black youth who graduated from high school two years ago. 
The applicant for secretary was female and the applicant for the machinist and 
retail sales was male. The same interviewer was used for all intetc^i/ews and, 
to the extent possible, asked identical questions in each interview sequence* 
•Employers viewed the taped job interview corresponding to the occupation 
for which they hired applicants. Employers were asked to rate tlj^/written 
appli^iation using the hiring priority index scale used in earlier ratings of 
applications • They then viewed a segment of the taped interview and ranked 
the applicant's performance again using the same scale. They were also asked 
to rank the applicant's preparation/f or the job in terms of education/train-., 
ing, work experience, appearance, grammar, attibude, and personality . Fi- 
naly the employers were asked to state whether or not, given a suitable 
opening, they would hire this person and the main characteristic that in- 
fluenced this decision. ' ^ " - 

2.3 Employer Seminar Procedures and Questionnaire Content 
The process of recruit ing employers to attend the seminars involved 
(1) obtaining the cooperation of the Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce to 
co-sponsor the seminars, (2) writing letters-inviting chamber-member employ- 
er^ to attend the seminars (the letters were signed personally by Robert E. 
Taylor, Executive Director of the National Center ^r Research in Vocational 
Ednc&tion; Ray Miller, Executive Director of the Employment & Education Com- 
missiorr of Franklin County; and Alfred S. Dietzel, President of the Columbus 
Area Chamber of Commerce), (3) calling the employers as a follow-up to the 
letter, and (4) placing announcements of the availability of .the seminars in 
local papers. Letters were sent to approximately 1,000 employers. 
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Of the fifty-six employers w'ao attended the seminars, about 60 percent 
represented employers who hire clerical personnel. 30 percent represented 
employers who hire retail personnel, and 10 percent represented employers who 
hire machine trades personnel. The number of employers participating in the 
seminars was lower than expected. In follow-up phone conversations to" invite 
employers personally to participate in the seminars, the following explana- 
tions were most frequently expressed by employers as reasons for not wanting 
to participate: 

• Too busy 

•. Did not hire entry- level personnel : , 

• Did not hire youth for entry- level jobs~in many cases the employers 
indicated that they tended to hire workers re-entering the job marked 
in place of hiring youth 

. Did" not have entry-level positions in thr^e occupational areas of cler- 
ical, retail, or machine trades 

. Retail employers were most likely to indicate that the time prior to 
Christmas was critical for their success and therefore could not afford 
time away from the job 

. Only hired one or two persons (if that many) a year and did not feel 
that they could contribute to the seminar 

The following is a list of seminar activities in which the participants 
engaged and the approximate time employers spent on each activity: 

' Activities Time (minutes) 



1. Complete questionnaire - Section A. Background 
Information 

2. Introductions and overview of seminar 

3. Rate job applications: 20-year-olds, high school 
graduates plus one or two years of additional 
schooling, and 18-year-olds, high school graduates 

4. Experience with young entry-level employees- com- 
-plete questionnaire - Section B, Expected Produc- 
tivity 
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20 

*5 
25 

20 
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5. Observe and rate videotapes of youth's performance 
in job interviews 

6. Rate job applications: IS-year-oids , high school 
dropouts and high school graduates 

T. Participants' Discussion: Employer experiences in 45 
hiring youth for entry-level jobs; skills and com- 
petencies schools should be teaching youth to get 
and keep jobs 

The materials used in the seminar were assembled in a three-ring note- 
book and were colorcoded to correspond to the different seminar activities. 
The discussion period was tape-recorded for later analysis. 

The questionnaire that was developed and administered to employers at- 
tending the seminar was divided into four sections: Section A - Background 
Characteristics of the Firm and Individual; Section B - Expected Productivity 
and Training Processes for Entry- Lev^l Employees; Section C - Application and 
Interview Evaluation Process; and Section D - Background Characteristics of 
Successful and Nonsuccessful ■Entcy-Level Employees at the Firm. Sections A 
and B were completed as part of the seminar activities. Due to the time con- 
straint of three hours for the seminar, employers were asked to take Sections 
C and D and mail them back in a postage-paid envelope. ' The next chapter pro- 
vides summary statistics of the data gathered in the questionnaire. 
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3. DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 

In this chapter, the data collected about the employer and their firm are 
described. Appendix C to this report is comprised of a copy of the. question- 
naire given to the seminar participants which provides frequency distributions 
of their responses. At the end of the data collection activity, a total of 
fifty-9ix employers h^d attended hiring-decisions seminats held at the Nation- 
al Center. The following chart shows employer response by^ firm size: 



Firm Size: Number of Number Who Percentage 

^ flo of Employees Firms Contacted Attended Seminars Res£onse 

20-99 750 - 22 2.9% 

100-199 135 6 ^ 4.4 

200-499 -100 9 9.0 



500+ 



74 / 19 25.7 



Total 1.059 56 5.3%. 

This response was lower than anticipated and caused a significant reduc- 
tion in the planned analysis of the questionnaire data.\n addition to the 
reasons st;Jed above for not attending, the low response can be explained *y 
the fact that participation in the seminar required approximately one-half- 
person day, which was a cost most firms felt'they could not bear. Response 
rates increased significantly with firm size, which was expected, because^ 
larger firms tend to have formal personnel offices. 

^ < 3.1 Employer and Firm Characteristics 
The first set of data to be described are the characteristics of the re- 
spon^nts and the firms that they represented. Because of the nature of the 
three occupations examined in the study-clerical, retail, and machine trades 
trades-the sample was judgmentally screened by industry^ Table 3 shows 



TABLE 3 

PARTICIPANTS IN EMPLOYER HIRING DECISIONS SEMINARS, BY INDUSTRY 



SIC 


Industry Number 


of Attendees 






10 


272 


Periodicals 




275 


Commercial Printing 


1 


344 


Fabricated StrucLural Metal Prods. 




349 


Misc. Fabricated Metal Prods. 




354 


Metalworking Machinery 




355 


Special Industry Machinery 


I* 


358 


Ref r igeraticwi Machinery 




366 


Communication Equipment 


1 1 


Jo / 


Cj xe c L roil xL--«jdviu^»j lie iiu o 






TEIANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 




492 


Gas Production and Distribution 
y 






WHOLESALE TRADE 


5^ 


501 


Motor Vehicles and Equip. 


1 


505 


Metals and Minerals, exc. Petro. 


1 


506 


Electrical Goods 


1 


511 


Paper and Paper Products 


1 


517 


Petro. and Petroleum Products 






RETAIL TRADE 




523 


Paint, Glass, and Wallpaper / 


r 


531 

J J X. 


Department Stores 


1 


541 


Grocery Stores 




545 


DalNcy Product Stores 


1 


571 


Furniture and Home Furnishings Stores 


1 


581 


Eating and Drinking Places 




594 


Misc. Shopping Goods Stores 




\J\j 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


15 


Commercial Banks 


3 ' 


\J X.JL. 


Sav ings and Loan Assoc . 


3 


631 

\J >J X. 


" Life Insurance 


1 


f^39 

\j O L 


Medical and^ealth Insurance 


^ 2 


D J J 


Fire, Marine, and Casualty Insurance 


\ 2 - 


D Hi 


Insurance Agents 


4 




SERVICES AND GOVERNMENT f 


15 


701 


Hotels, Motels, and Tourist Courts 


2 


734 


Services to Buildings 


1 


736 


Personnel Supply Services ^ 


1 


739 


Misc. Business Services 


1 •» 


769 


Misc. Repair Shops 


1 


806 


Hospitals • ^ 


1 


824 


Correspondence and Voc. Schools 


4 


839 


Social Services, not elsewhere classified 


1 


864 


Cfvic and Social Assocs. 


1 


919 


Government , not elsewhere ciassif ied 


2 



NOTE: Industry unknown for one respondent. 
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the Industrial composition of the firms represented. In general, the manu- 
facturing firms reviewed machine trades applicants ; the wholesale and retail 
trade establishments reviewed applicants for the retail job; while the finance 
and insurance and other services rated the clerical position applicants. 

Few of the respondents' companies were unionized. Only four firms out of 
the fifty-six participating had any nonsupervisory workers covered by collec- 
tive bargaining, and one of these responded that the percentage was only 10 
{^rcent. There was wide diversity i^n the size of the establishment, with the 
median-size class being 100-199 employees. Approximately half of the employ- 
ers reported fewer than 10 part-time employees in the firm. Surpri^singly , 
ten of the remaining twenty-eight employers reported 500 or more part-time 
employees in the firm. 

The median percentage of full or part-time employees under the age of 
twenty-five was 25 percent at the respondents' firms. In an attempt to gauge 
the extent to which internal labor markets were existent among the firms, the 
respondents were asked how many foremen or supervisors were fil^st hired by the 
establishment In an unskilled or semiskilled entry-level position. The nedinn 
response was 30 percent. 

There was a fairly wide variation in the characteristics of the individ- 
uals who attended the seminars. Males constituted 54 percent of the sample- 
Blacks comprised 9 percent. The age distribution of the respondents was that 
35 percent v/ere less than age thirty-five, 29 percent were thirty-five to 
forty-four years of age, 19 percent were forty-five to fifty-four, and the re- 
maining 17 percent were fifty-five years or older. Educational levels were 
rel^ively high, with about 80 percent responding that they had four or more 
years of college or training beyor\d^high school. The individuals had a 
median of five years^of experience participating in the hiring decisions of 
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their current establishmenl:s and a me41^ft of . ten years of experience reviewing 
employment applications in any company. , . 

In terms of position within the firm, twenty-two out of fifty-two of- the 
employers (42 percent) reported being a manager ^or staff member of a personnel' 
department. Forty-two out of fifty-two (81 percent) reported havi^jjltlng ' 
authority eitheif on their own or shared with' others'. , A somewhat smaller num-^ 
ber~69 percent— reported having their own or shared authority to fire indivi- 
duals. ' tt^ 

3.2 Firms' Hiring Practices 
The employers were asked to report what methods are used to attract 
applicants when their firm has an opening in an unskilled or semiskilled job. 
Of fifty-four responses from seminar participants, six employers (11 percent) 
Indicated that they did not solicit applicants because they had enough unso- 
licited applicants. Of the remaining forty-eight responses, the rank ordering 
of the responses was as follows (employers could denote more than one method): 



Rank 

1 Advei^tise in media 



Method Number of Responses 
43 



2 



Announce to current employees 36 

3 Ask for referrals from schools or vocational 33 

education institution 

4 Ask for referrals from the state employment 25 

service 

5 Display "help wanted" sign |2 

5 Make other efforts 

6 -Ask for referrals from an employment agency 5 



7 Ask for referrals from union 



The way firms respond to telephone inquiries about employment, how often 
persons are allowed to complete an application, what percentage of applicants 
are interviewed, and whether .reference checks with former employers are made 
are all important aspects of a firm's hiring process. These policies also 
differ among many firms depending" on whether or not there is an opening. 



Thus, as can be seen in appendix C, questions about these subjects were asked 
for periods when there is an opening and when there is no specific opening. A 
majority of employers ^couraged telephone callers to come in and fill out an 
application when.there is an opening in the firm. A total of 62 percent indi- 
cated that they unconditionally encouraged callers to come in, while W addi- 
tional 30 percent encouraged callers to come in if they have skills. When 
there is no specific vacancy, the employers are somewhat less encouraging. 
Only 4^ percent unconditionally invite callers to apply, and 26 percent said 
to apply if skilled; on the other hand, 28 percent of the employers generally 
discouraged callers when there was no opening. 

Employers exhibited sitnilar behavior in their policies for taking appli- 
cations fr6m individuals who come to their establishment without a referral., 
\>rhen there is a vacancy, 91 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
give 95-100 percent of the walk-ins application forms to complete, and only 
2 percent 'reported giving 0-5 percent of walk-ins an application. But when 
there. Is no^ specif ic opening , 21 percent of the employers do not give out ap- 
plications (i.e., give them to 0-5 percent) to walk-ins, and only 68 percent 

. give out applications to 95-100 percent of walk- ins. 

When there was no specific opening, seventeen employers indicated that 
they screened individuals who come to 'their establishment without a referral 
La the process of deciding whether to give out applications. The basis for 

^not allowing persons to fill out an application were as follows: 

Reason , Number. 

1. Application not accepted when no opening ^ 

2. Walk-ins screened on education e ^ 

3. Walk-ins screened on job training • ^ 

4. Walk-ins screened on experience 

5. Wplk-ins screened on speaking and language ability 4 

6. Walk-ins screened on age ^ 

7. Walk-ins screened on general appearance 

8. Walk-ins screened on other reasons ^ 



The responses summed to peateV than seventeen because reasons 2 through 8 
could have been marked more than once. V:!,-^ ^ 

The percentages of persons filing applications who are interviewed also 
Change significantly " de pending on whether or not there is an opening. These 
percentages may be summarized as follows: 

Percentage of . 

^ Ar. Percentage in- 

applicants in- , j u 

J A terviewed when 

terviewed when 

1. 4 ^„ no specific 

"rpL'ngr N.nber opening: ; -Number 

95-100% 13 ^^-lOO'^ ,• • I 

76-94% 10 76-94% 2 

9^ 9 ' 26-50% 4 

- r.S-; 10 6-25% . 12 

6-2 5/i cc/ 23 

0-5% 3 O-5/o 

The respondents reported a fairly high number of interviews per hire. The 

median response to the question "On average, how many people are ^interviewed 

to fill an opening?" was eight applicants. Th4 responses ranged from three 



to forty. ^ 

Employers may engage in one of several different hiring strategics and" 
the strategy choice may even depend upon the job to be filled.. The Columbus 
employers were asked to charactefize their firms' selection process. Forty- 
two percent of the respondents indicated that they set a target number of .in- 
terviews and then selected the best applicant." For these respo'hdents. the 
median target number of interviews was five. When asked what percent of the 
time the number of interviews had to be increased past the target number, the 
median response was 10 percent of the time. Twenty-six percent of- the employ- 
ers responded that they set a target date and selected th. best person inter- 
viewed prior to that date. The median response to the length of the interview 
period was four days and 10 percent was the median response to the questi^^^ T 
about wfiat percent of the time selections were made after the target date. , 

1>Z ^ 3-5 
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Thirty percent of* the employers described their hiring process as one of 
setting a fixed^ minimum standard and offerin^^ the job to the first person 
exceeding the standard. These respondents indicated that they lowered the 
minimum standard a median of 5 percent of the time. The remaining 2 percent 
of the ^ployers indicated that their process was one of setting a high mini- 
mum standard at first, but lowering it as time progressed. 

Checking references can be a very useful and cost-efficient practice for 
employers to reduce the probability of making an error in hiring. The employ- 
ers voiced their opinions that it is becoming more and more difficult to get 
reliable information on applicants through reference checks because of legal 
developments and protection of privacy concerns. But despite this trend, 
81 percent of the respondents reported contactlAg previous ^employers for at 
least some applications.. (Forty percent of these same respondents cont^cted^ 
previous employers 95 to 100 percent of the time). \ ^ ^ 

Data were collected on the freqqency of the type of infprmation obtained 

when previous, employers were^ contacted . Through examination of the data, it 

appears that the major purpose of employer contacts is for verification of 

previous employment. Of least interest is verification of previous wage 

rates. The 'precise data that were collected are as follows: 

Type of Information Sought \ Frequency of Reference Checking 

Always 'Frequently Infrequently Never 

i 

Verify applicant did work there .41 • 3 , 3 1 

Verify type of work applicant 33 9 2 2 



performed y 

Verify applicant ' s wage 8 10 14 9 

Verify reasons applicant le'ft 29 „ 8 8 4 

Information on absenteeism 24 ^ 10 (iO 4 

Performance on the Job 28 H 6 5 

it 



25 
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3^ The Applicant and Interview Evaluation Process 
The process of evaluating applications and Interview^ Involves searching 
for the key signals of employabUlty. In some cases, the signals are explicit 
on the application form or In answers to questions at ther^iitt'ervlew, e.g., 
grade point average, typing speed, etc. In other cases, t1\e signals are In- 
ferred from other Information (e.g., Eligibility for Target Jobs Tax Credit 
(TJTC), location of high school.) The participants Ln the seminar were pre- 
sented with twenty-five Items that they might use to ^creen applicants. They . 
were asked to Indicate all Items which were Important in narrowing the appli- 
cant pool, and to rank order the three Items which were most critical In mak- 
ing the final decisions among applicants. Table 4 presents the items as rank ' fj' 
ordered by how often the respondents selected each item as Important. Table 4 
also presents the items as rank ordered by the respondents' assessment of 
their crltlcalness. The rank ordering for crltlcalness reflects a weighting 
system by which an item was assigned a score of 15 each time a respondent 
judged it most critical, a score of 10 each time, a respondent judged it next ^ 
most critical, and a score of 5 teach time a respondent judged the item third . 
most -critical. Each Item's .scoring index on table, 4 is the total of the 
item's assigned score. • 

The rankings; for importance and crltlcalness are highly correlated as 
seen by inspection of the table. A Kendall tau coefficient of .684 was cal- 
culated for the two rankings (Hayes 1965, pp. 647-655). The construction of 
the index for the critical items was somewhat arbitrary, but what is indicated 
clearly is that specific vocational skills (in most cases, typing speed) and 
kinds of duties performed in previous jobs are key signals for persons review- 
ing applications* 

37 ' ^ 
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. TABLE, 4 

RANK ORDERING OF ITEMS IMPORTANT IN SCREENING ''APPLICATIONS *. 
IN DECISIONS OF WHOM TO INtERVIEW 



Rank Order of Items Important .percentage Rank Order of Items Critical in Scoring 
in Narrowing Applicant yPool Response Final Decision :v> ^ Index 



1. 


Reasons for leaving previous 




1. 


Specific vocational 






jobs - 


97% ' . 




skills 


260 


2. 


Kinds of duties performed in 




2. 


Kinds of duties performed 






previous jobs 


89 Vr 




in previous jobs 


170 


3. 


Specific vocational skills 


86 


3. 


Reasons for leaving jobs 


1 \0 


3. 


cCinds of jobs held ' 


.86 


3. 


Kinds of jobs held 


110 


5. 


Good spelllna on application 
form ^ 


i.^83 


5. 


Recommendations from past 
employers 


90 


6. 


Accuracy of application 




6. 


Educational level (e.g., 






, information 


"#80 




high school diploma) 


85 


.7. 


Appearance \^of application 




7. 


Number of jobs held 


70 




form 


77- 


8. 


Accuracy of application 




8. 


Education level (el^g.^ high, 






information ^ 


.60 




school diploma) 


74 >, 


9. 


Vocational training 


50 


. 


Number of jobs held 


74 


9. 


.'Gaps in omplo^msnL 




10. 


Gaps in employment 


■ 71 '--X.. 


9. 


Good spelling on 




11. 


Recommendations from past' 






application 


■ 50 




employers 


69 


12. 


Criminal record . . 


^ 40 


12.. 


Criminal record 


54 


13v 


Bondability 


13. 


Vocational training rec'd' 




14. 


Appearance of application^ 






In school 


51 




form - ' , 


40 


lA. 


School grades 


49 


15. 


briver's license 


25 


] 


Applicant's age - 


37 


15. 


' Appllc-nnt ' f. age 




i'"> . 


nip Toyed or unentployed 
status at timei of - r 




15. 
15. 


School grades 

Vocational training rec'd 


1! 




application 


29 




in CETA 


■■ 2 5 


17. 


Vocational training rece^ived 




19. 


Friend(s) working at firm 


20 




in CETA 


26 


20. 


Reputation of schools 




1 7 . 


Reputation of past 






attended 


!5 




employers 


. 26 


20. 


Reputation of jiar^t 




18. 


Bondabllity 


23 




employers 


15 


20. 


Reputation of schools 






Location of school 






at'tended 


20 




attended 


10 


20. 


Frlend(s) working at firm 


20 




Employed or unemployed 




22. 


Driver's license 


17 




status at time of 




23. 


Recommendation from 






application ' > 


10 




personal friends 


•14 


24. 


Recommendation''s from 




24. 


Location of schools attended 


"9 




persoijjal friends '--^^ 


5 




Qualifies for TJTC ■ 


. 0 


25 


Qualifies for TJTC 


0 
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Among the other Items reviewed by the employees, good spelling oh the 
application form and appearance of the application form were both ranked high 
but were somewhat higher on the first 'li^ (i .e . . the screening, list) than on 
the list of critical determinants. The employed or unemployed status of the 
job seeker at the time of application also tanked higher on the first list 
than on the second, but it was less im^portant than either spelling or appear- 
ance of the application form-mentioned only 29 percent of the time as an item 
that IS important in narrowing applicant pools as opposed to 83 percent and 
77 percent for spelling and appearance of the application form. 

R^ommendations from past employers was an item that ranked higher on the 
list of critical items for choosing an applicant than on the list ^ Important 
items for screening applicants and thereby narrowing down the number of appli- 
cants. It- was Aoted in 69 percent of the responses as important for screen- 
ing, ranking it ninth, while it was ranked fourth on the list of critical 
it-ems. Two other Items that were ranked higher on the right-hand list of 
table 4 were bondabiUty and driver's license. This indicates that sometimes 
these two items may serve as tie-breakers among the final list of applicants. 

This group of employers reported that eligibility for a tax credit was 
never important 'in screening or selecting applicants. As described later, 
this fact is collaborated in estimating models of how- applicaats are rated. 
Eligibility for TJTC was (randomly) assigned to the applications that were 
rated in the seminars, but this characteristic never was a statistically 
significant negative correlate of employability holding all other things 
constant, in any of the empirical models. 

The employers were also presented with a list of nineteen items that In- 
* fluenced their .evaluations of applicants during an interview for a job. 
Table 5 presents ranks of these items for their Importance in reaching the 
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. TABIE 5 

RANK ORDERING OF ITEM THAT INFLUENCE EVALUATION OF APPLICANTS 

. DURING AN INTERVIEW ' . 



Items Which Are Important 
In Assessment of Interviews 

!• General appearance 
' (grooming) 

2. Attitude 

3. Punctuality for 

interview appointment 
3. Personality 
3. Maturity 

6 • ^Grammar or language - 

7, Nonverbal behavior 

8. Number of questions 

about job 
8. Ey<^ contact ;V 
10. Dresis 

10. Speaking ability 
10. Poise t:^ 

13. Discussion of education 

not shown on 
application 

14. Number of questions 

about company 

15. ift-scusslon of other 

achievements not shown 
On application 

16. Reaction to wage 

offer 
16. Independence 
18. Nervousness 
19. , Sensitivity 



Percentage 
Reporting 



97% 
94 

89 
89 
89 
86 
71 

69 
69 ' 
66 
66 
66 



Items Which Are Critical In 
Assessment of Interviews 



1. 
2. 

3. 
3. 
5. 
6. 
6. 



8. 



9, 




Attitude ' 
General Appearance 

(grooming) 
Grammar or language 
Maturity ■ - , 

Nonvetbal behavior 
SiJ^eaking ability 
Discussion of education 
, rtot shown on . 

on application 
Personality , 
Punctuality for 

Interview appointment 
Pdlse 

Number of questions 

about job 
Dregs 

Eye 'contact during 

Interview 
Number of questions 

about company 
Discussion of other 

achievements not shb\^ 

on application 
Sensitivity 
Independence 
Nervousness 

Reaction to wage offer 



Index 

335 

190 
IQO 
100 

60^ 
55 



55 

.55 

50 
50 

45 
40 

40 

25 



20 
20 
20 
15 
15 
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emjjloyers' assessments of the interviews and for whether they were among the ' 
three most critical items. Again there wa(s considerable agreement between the 
two lists-Kendall's tau statistic was calculated to be .607. General appear- 
ance (grooming) and attitude were the ranked first or second in tbth lists,- 
but .the latter was by far and away the most critical item in assessing inter- 
j^iews. Sixty percent of the respondents rated attitude as the most crucial 
Item in assessing an interview. This assessment is corroborated in the quali-) 
tative data presented in chapter 6 below from the discussion periods held 
during the hiring decision seminars. ' 

- Punctuality for the interview, number of questions about the job, and eye 
contact are all items that employers indicated were important in assessing 
int^fviews, but were rated lower in the ranking of critical assessment items. 
Nervousness was not ranked highly on either list, although, eye contact and 
nonverbal behavior were. Interestingly, independence did not show up to be a 
desirable item. It was mentioned to be an important item in 40 percent of the 
responses (ranked eleven out of thirteen) and wa^ the l^Twest ranked item in 
the list of items critical in assessing interviews. 

Both those rankings and those shown in table 4 indicate that employers 
seeking to fill jobs closely akin to those used in this study want neat, 
accurate applications that highlight vocational skills and duties held in 
previo'iks jobs and want well-groomed interviewees with a "good attitude"-team 
players. School grades, having friends at the firm, qualification for TJTC, 
and applicant's age are relatively less important characteristics on the 
application form. In the interview, . nervousness seems to be/.oyer looked and an 
-dndependent attitude is not desirable .^^ 
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.3.4 Training and Productivity 

During the seminars, data were also collected about;, the training process 

of and productivity of typical new employees holdings jobs similar to the one,. 

t, 

described for the application rating. Training was classified into four types 
—reading manuals or watching others, formal training, informal training by 
management or supervisors, and informal training by coworkers. Furthermore, 
information on hours spent in each of these types of training was collected 
for the period of the first month of "employment and for the next 11 months. 
It turns out that approximately half of the training occurs in each of these 
two periods. The median level of tr^aining reported by the respondents was 97 
hours during the first month of employment and 100 hours during the next 11 
months. 

An interesting pattern of hours spent in training during the first month 
and during the next 11 months was observed across the three job types. The 
employers of clerical workers reported the highest levels of training during 
the first month— a median of 105 hours--with the lowest level among the three 
occupations for the next 11 months— 90 hours. Machine traaes job holders had 
just the opposite training experience. They were reported to haye relatively 
low levels of training in month 1— -a median of 62 hours, but much'hlgher 
levels duringrthe next 11 months—a median of 410 hours. The median data for 
all the job types by type of training and total are presented in table 6. 

The largest share of training time for newly hired persons was spent in 
reading manuals and watching others do the job rather than doing it them- 
selves (i.e., activities which consume the trainee's time but do not reduce 
the productivity of 'the other workers). During the first month of employment, 
a median of 40 hours was ^0ent in such activities by the typical new employee; 
40 additioaal hours in thb next 11 months. The corresponding statistics for 
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TABI£6 

MEDIAN HOURS OF TRAINING,' BY OCCUPATION AND TYPE OF TRAINING , 



) Occupation 



Typing of Training 


' Clerical 


Retail 


Machine Trades 


A] 


11 


1st Month' 


Next U 


1st Month 


Next 11 


1st Month ■ 


Next 11. 


1st Month 


Next 11 


Reading manuals 
or watching 
others perform job 


40 


40^ 


< 20 64 


40 47 


40 40 


Formal training 


15 ' . 5 


,16 ■ 28 


0 . . 0 


14 , .10 


Informal training 
by management 


15 . 18 


11 23 


10 30 

'i 


15 . 20 


Supervision by 
co-workers 


20 20 


10 18 


'10 35 


20 18 


All 


105 90' 


95 178 


62 v410* 

0* 


9? 100 



* n ? 9; responses were 40, 60, 95, 118, 410, 440, 600, 640, 1880. 
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the first month for formal training, informal training by management or super- 
visors, and individualized tv'aining or supervision by coworkers are 14 hours, 
15 hours, and 20 hdurs respectively. * 

A set of questions asked the employers to rate the productivity of a typi- 
cal new employee while enga^d (or not engaged) in training activities during 
the first day of employment, at the end of the first month, and at the end of 
the first year of employment. The instructions were as follows: "Please rate 
a typical employee's productivity on a ^cale of zero to 1^0, where 100 equals 
the maximum productivity rating any of your employees has or can attain and 
zero is absolutely no productivity by your employee." The questions about 
productivity of recently hired employees were liVtended to provide indicators 
of the relative productivity of a worker at different points in time or 
engaged in two different activities. They are not attempting to measure 
productivity in any absolute sense. 

Relative productivity is rated as being very low during the first day 
whether the worker is not engaged in any training activity (median =0), is 
being trained by a line supervisor or management (mediarT^ 10), or is being 
trained by coworkers (median = 10). At the end of the first month, the 
median ratings were 35, 45, and 50 respectively . ^ At the end of the first 
year, the medians are 75, 85, and 80. Notice that the employers rated 
productivity of the new worker slightly higher at the end of the first month 
when being trained by a co-worker rather than by a supervisor, but the reverse 
is true by the time the worker reaches one-year tenure. 

In an attempt to measure whether the training given to new employees in 
these jobs was general in nature or specific to the firm, employers were asked 
how many skills were useful outside their company , and focusing on those 
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SK-iiis, how many other companies in. the local labor marjcet have jobs requiring 
those skills. The frequencies of the responses were as follows: 

Number ,pf companies 



Skills learned 






in area having 






that are useful 






jobs requiring 






outside company: 


Numbe r 


Percent 


general skills: 


Number 


Percent 


All 95-100% 


18 


3r 


Less than 5 


1 


2 


Mo Jit 61-94% 


28 


50 


5-15 


2 


4 


Half 40-60% 


7 


12 


10-100 


22 


38 . 


Some 6-39% 


2 


,4 


100+ 


31 


55 


Minimal -5% 


1 


2 ' 









These frequcMu ies indicate that most of the training that respondents were re- 
reporting was >general in nature, and additionally, there were a large number 
of firms in the Columbus area for which trainees could use these skills. Such 
a situat^n would suggest that 'initial wages Vould be relatively low as indi- 
viduals would be bearing part of the cost of training. Indeed, the median 
Starting hourly wage for the jobs was only $4.00 per hour, just $0.65 above ^ 
minimum wage. 

3.5 Experience wlth^Recently Hired Workers 
^ The" last type of background information collected in the semirtars per- 
tained to the experiences firms ha4 with recently hired workers. Information 
such as age, sex, race, educational attainment, referral source for the job, 
wc'igp rate, and ''productivity score" was obtained for a choice-based sample of 
five individuals hired approximately eighteen months ago — one who had been 
promoted, one who was still employed^ but had not. beert promoted, a discharge, a 
layoff, and a voluntary resignee. When asked about retention/separation of 
workers, employers reporteA^^a median of 10 percent of employees aged sixteen 
to twenty-five hired two years ago would be discharged or induced to quit, a 
median, of 25 percent would have voluntarily resigned, a median of 0 percent 
would be on layoff (only eight employers reported having any workers currently 
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on layoff ) , and a median of 60 percent would still be employed at the firm. 
Of the (60 percent) workers still at the firm; .employers responded that about 
one-quarter would have received a job promotion / defined here to be "given . ; 
notice'^bly upgraded job responsibilities involving a higher rate of pay." 

Slightly over half of the' 'sample responded to questions about the char- 
acteristics of -.workers who were promoted and those who were still at the firm 
but not promoted. Because of the small sample sizes, only impressionistic 
conclusions Jtan be drawn. Those impr^s ions include the following-: 

• A slightly higher proportion of the promotions were given to females, 
blacks, and college-educated individuals.*,- 

• The median age of promoted workers was' slightly lower than those workers 
not promoted. • . / 

• Promoted workers tend^^d to have slightly J^ess relevant job experience 
than those not promoted, although this may be because they are younger. 

• As would be expected, wages and productivity scores of workers who were 
promoted were higher than workers still' at the firm who were, not pro- 
moted. 



• Interestingly^ the respondents felt they could not distinguish between 
the promoted workers and the nonpromot^'d wotjcers at the time of the ^ire 
in terms of expected productivity. The medfart response t{o the questions 
about' expected productivity \i\^^he3e workers were hired^was ninety, for 
both the promoted workers and the nonpromoted workers. 

• Little difference was found between ^the promoted workers and the non- 
prompted workers for the characteristics of vocational education in a t 

.; speciality relevant to the job, referral source, receipt of a subsidy 
for hirlMiLor training, or military experience. , . ^ 

A smaller percentage of the, seminar participants provided data on a 
voluntary resignation (n = 26; 48 percent), a layoff (nj 13; 22 percent) , ^ 
or a discharge (n = 24; 44 percent). Examination of the frequencies of the 
responses also provides Impressionistic evidence. Some of these Impression^ 

were as follows: • | 
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• The individuals who resigned tended to be females, to be younger, to 
have more education, and to have fewer years of relevant job experience 
than individuals who had been laid off or fired. 

• There did not seem to be differences amongst the groups in terms of 
xace, vocational education, referral source, receipt of a hiring/ train- 

"ing subsidy, military experience, or months at the fira prior to separa- 

• tion. . 

• When compared to discharged individuals, the persons on layoff had simi- 
lar characteristics, except they tended to be slightly younger and have 
slightly more relevant job experience. ^ 

• At the time of separation, the median reported hourly wage rates for the 
individuals who voluntarily resigned, who were on layoff, and who were 
discharged were $4.75, $4.50, and $5.25 respectively. Median •'produc- 
tivity scores" two weeks before separation were 7 5, 70, and 50 respec- 

. tively. Thus, laid off workers tended to have more relevant job experi- 
ence, higher productivity, and lower wage rates than persons wjjo were 
discharged . 

• Again, the employers claimed not to have been able to distinguish 
between the three individuals at the time of hire in terms of their . 
expected productivity. 

'The next ch^er of the report pre'sents the results from estimation of 
various models to explain the employability ratings of the applicants. 
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4. MODELS OF EMPLOYABILITY RATING FROM APPLICATIONS 

4.1 Theory ^ 

As Bishop, Barron, and Hollenbeck (1983) suggest, to. a potential em- 
ployer, the "true" present value of labor services offered^by a Vnew employee 
♦is a random variable, V. The employer has e^rii job seeker fill out ail appli- 
cation form which is screened to obtain a set o^lnf orma tion about the job 



\ 



seeker, I. The set o£ information is then summarized by a screening index of 
qualifications, S(I), and a reservation screening index is derivetj, S • 
Only Individuals with a screening qualification index exceeding the Preserva- 
tion screening index are offered an interview. 

The research attempts to determine the mode^ underlying the summary of 
information into the screening index (i.e., the S(I) function) . As described 
previously, each respondent^ was presented with several applications and asked 
to rate the applicants on a scale of 0 to 200. To attempt to standardize the 
Iratings to the firm*s hiring standards; the following directions were given: 

Fo.r a job similar to the one described above, assume — 

' V ■ ■ f 

- 50 points represents the worst kpplicant you ever hired (as per- 
ceived at tHe time of hiring, NOT what thj^f^new hirers perfor- 
• mance actually turned out to be), 

-100 points represents the average applicant you hire, 

-150 points represents the be^t applicant ^you ev.et hired (as per- 
ceived at the time of hiring, NOT what the/n^w hirers perfor- 
mance actually turned out to'^'be). /! ' / 

The indej*^ is not intended in any way to measure an applicant's absolute 

employabillty , but it is a relative measure to be used to compare more than 

one applicant for the same job' description. 



What determines how an employability rating is set? Human capi tal theory 
suggests that an individual's productivity is determined by their human capi- 
tal, defined as prior work experience, education, and/or vocational training. 
The more or the "better" the human capital, the higher would be the productiv- 
ity an individual would exhibit, and thus, the higher the employability. The 
domain of the research reported here has been limited to noncollege-bound 
youth seeking an entry.-level career position. For this group, human capital 
is limited to job experience in part-time or summef jobs, and secondary or 
postsecondary education, which may include vocational training. Human capital 
theory would suggest that employers could distinguish between job applicants 
who were very similar— fpr example, same educational attainment, similar 
grades—by examining work experience patterns. The fact that employers, re- 
ported that "specific job duties" was one of the two most important items in 
assessing applications supports the human capital approach. 

An alternative theory, which may be referred to as a screening or si^- 
nalinR theory (Arrow 1973; Spence 1972, 1973) suggests that productivity is 
not determined by hilman capital, but rather by inherent traits or talents of 
individuals. Furthermore, these talents are inversely related to the costs of 
schooling or private training, so that employers can use wages to provide 
Lnceatives for the most talented individuals to acquire the most schooling. 
Then the level of schooling can be used as a signal of underlying traits. 

*A variant of this theory, whl^Si might be entitled job rationing or ^ueir- 
ing theory (Thurow 1969) posits that products^ivity is embedded in the job, 
and that schools and work> experience serve to sort out^potential job appli- 
cants. In other words, learning and training take place on the job, so that 
the function of schools is simply to screen individuals, and not to impart 
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human capital.. Presumably, individuals who achieve higher levels of education 
are valued because they will be more easily trained and^will be rationed into 

".best" jobs. An implication of the signaling and queuing theories is that 

* ■ \ ' ' ' 

employers screen applications on key fields, sucb^^^as having a high school di- 

oloma or having any postsecondary educatipn, while other characteristics of ' 

the applicants have little bearing on their elnployability rating. 

The models estimate^d below Stem from a theoretical perspective which^ 

is a combination of the human capital and signaling theories.* ,The theory 

suggests that employers believe that an applicant's true" productivity, V, is 

determined by a set of attributes, some of which are observable and some of 

which are not. Denote these two sets as Aq and Ajg. Then the following 

equation determines productivity: 

(1) Vij - f(Aoi, ANi,K-j) 

where Vij is the productivity of the ith iijdivid^al . in firm j's job 

Aoi are i's observable Attributes that determine productivity 

Aj^i are i's nonobservable attributes that deterraine productivity 

K^.are characteristics of firm j that may affect productivity 
' such as capital stock, age, firm size, and so forth 

The personnel function In a firm is to observe applicants and predict 

their potential productivity. This is done by calculating an index which is 

the expectation' of productivity conditional on Aqi , Atqi , and Kj, or. 

(2) S(I) = E(Vij|Aoi, Kj, A^i)- 

(It is assumed that productivity measures can be scaled from 0 to 200.) 

The problem is that signals need to be developed for the A^i* For 
.example, neatness on the application form is taken to be a signal of having a 
^good attitude or being neat 'and careful. ' Location or reputation of a school 



*Spence (idsi) presents a simple, theoretical model that achieves this 
combination. 
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is taken to be indicative of how well trained an individual is or how disci- 
plined the individual is,^or as a proxy for location of residence, which might 
be an indicator of socioeconomic status. , 

•. But firms, and more importantly, the personnel staffs within firms vary 
with respect to what they (Consider to be relevant proxies and the importance 
or weight put on each proxy. There is a natural feedback loo^ operable in 
firms that is exhibited in figure 2. 



t 



Applicants 
4/ 



1 



Personnel Staff or 

Line Supervisors 
Rate Applications 
Based on S(I) 

^ 



Some Individuals 
Are Hired 



Perspnnel Staff or Line 
Supervisors Revise 
Rating Pr^arcedures 



Outcome Is 
Successful or Not 



Figure 2. The personnel feedback loop in firms 

\ ^ o 

This figure demonstrates that various candidates file applications for an 
opening. The personnel staff or line supervisors review those applications 
and on the basis of their current S(t) function ( emplo^ability assessment), 
they recommend certain applicants over others. These applicants are hired and 
turn out to be successful or unsuccessful matches for the firm. Based on 
these outcomes, th^, raters may alter their particular screening mechanisms. 
The upshot of this argument is that the nonobservable characteristics, are 
proxled according to the following function: 
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where gjk the signaling function of the k-t^h rater at firm j 
Ci are the proxy characteristics of the i-th applicant 
.v^iik error terra . , J , 

Substituting (3) into (2), we find the following: j 
(4) S(I) = ECVijiAoi, Kj, gjk(Ci) + eij0 | . 

The AQf in equation (4) are the human capital variables; the are sig- 
naling characteristics such as Application neatnesL, eligibility for TJTC, 
race, location of high school, reason for leaving iprevious employer, and so 

forth.-' ' ' ' ' ' " I ' ' ' " " ' ' 

In addition to the theoretical considerations concerning Vhe employabil- 

■i ■ \ 

ity ratings, there are issues to be addressed in considering th^ effects of 
certain variables. For example. Bishop (1983) found that vocational training 

\ ■ 

improved the productivity of a worker and reduced training time only when such 
training was relevant to the job'. Vofc^^a^ionaX training that is not relevant, 
in fact, was counterproducjflve . The question remains of whether employers 
consider negatively high school or postseCondary programs and prior work 
experience that are not dire4>tly related to the job in their employabiiity 
assessments. If so, by how much? i V • 

: I • \. 

Similar types of questions in'clude how employers react to the quality of 
a school^ 'or its reputation, and how they react to the reputation of a pr6- 



vious^'employer . In the discussion sessions during the seminars, several enr 
ployers did note that such distinctions were made. Such comments were m^de ' 
as," "A C- from school 'x' is just a good as an A- from school 'y'." Several \ 
studies have attempted to examine the relationship between quality of school- 
ing and earnings or wage rates. Johnson and Stafford ( 1973) found that a 
10 percent increase in school expenditures per /student increases the ajinual 



return to schooling by close to 2 percent. Wachtel (197^) found similarly 
strong effects in data in which student test scores were available as well; 
the correlation betyeen expenditures and test scores was also quite high. 
-Wise (1975) found Strong effects of school quality on earnings and even on 
dates of advancement of workers in a large firm. .. 

The Targeted\jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) is a program designed t8. subsidize 
the employment of disadvantaged workers. Because it is a subsidy and because 
of its limited eligibility, theof^ suggests that employers will tend to sub- • 
stltute eligible applicants for noneligible applicants in their hiring deci- 
sions. Furthermore, theory suggests that firms wilk expand total employment 
at their establishments because of tl^e tax credit.* Burtless an;i Cheston 
/(1981),. howeveri^ found that being eligible for TJTC stigmatizes workers and 
ckses them to be at a disadvantage in the labor market. Fur thermore . firms 
terjd to avoid participation because of paperwork and auditing burdens/* In 
the> models reported here, we will teet these competing hypotheses with the 
Golumbus data. 

A final question of interest is the effect of the source of referral to 
an employer on the assessmeifTof a job seeker^ s application. .Bishop, Barron. 
and HbUenbeck (1983) have shown a strong proc^livlty on the part of employers 
to relV on Informal methods of referral, such as friends or current employees 
in hiring decisions. Furthermore, that study shows that workers hired through 
informal channels had higher productivity .and required less training time than 
similar workers on the same job but' hired through formal sources such as the 
job seicvice, schools, or private employment agencies. In the Columbus data, 



*The uLs. Treasury Department, in fact, testified against a continuation of 
the TJTC because its factor distortion tends to cause substitution toward less 
efficient labor awjiy from more efficient capital. 
/**The fast 8erv'ice''food industry is a notable exception. 
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one of the items that was part of the application form was whether the 
applicant had friends at the firm. We will use this variable to test its 
affect on eraployabllity ratings. 

4.2 Empirical Results 

The models that were estimated in the first stage of the analysis come 

directly from (4) and are as follow^: > . • . ^ 

(5) S(I)iji, = ai + biXj 4- b2Yi + b3ZK + h^XiZ^ + e^^^ 

where S(I)fj i= hiring index scores for ith individual ;by application 
rater k in firm j 

Xj = characteristics of firm j 
„i V ■ ■ ■ 

= characteristics of applicant i 

= personal attributes of person k doing rating for firm j 
Note that the' variables enter the model directly and alsb interacting 
with applicant characterist4.cs. The interactions result from the process 
of raters observing hiring outcomes that reinforce their choice of signals 
or cause them to alter those proxies. The additive terras will test whether 
there are independent effects of the raters' personal characteristics on the 
ratings. 

As described in previous chapters, two job descriptions were used for 
each of three occupations, so the univers^ of responses could be categorized 



as follows: 

Occupations 



Job Descriptions 


Clerical - 


--^ Retail 


Machine Trade 


//I: Less responsibility 


^ / 


i B 

1 


C 


//2: More responsibility 


— f 

D [ 


E 


F 




I ■ , ^ 



'r 

■ '43. 
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Not all applications were seen by, all employers. A total of fifty-six 
employers participated, and each rated about thirty-five applicants, so the 
total sample size for estimating (5) was approximately 1.960 (actual n-1,911). 
All applications were rated by more than one employer. In all, there were 156 
different applications reviewed by employers, implying that each was seen an 
average of twelve times. The models were run for the total sample (A + B + C 
+ D + E + F), for each job description (A + B + C; D.+ E + F), and for each . 
occupation (A + D; B + E ; C + F) . 

4.2.1 Total Sample Results * , 

The parameter estimates for the model estimated by using the total sample 
are presented in table '7. The' table defines each variable in the model,, and 
provides the parameter estimates and their standard error. The mod^ fit; 
quite well with an r2 of .3833 and F(45, 1865) of 25.76, significant at. 
bptter than the .01 level. Two variables were entered into the equations to 
control for spurious effects from the design of the project. The seminars 
were held at the-^tional Center for Research in Vocational Education and were 
^ led by two different individuals. To control for differences in the ratings' 
that .pay have resulted from different verbal instrucCions , a dummy variable 
was added to the regression which was set to 1 for observations when ^ne Indi- 
vidual was the leader and 0 for the other observations. Indeed, this variable 

< 

turned out to be highly significant. Furthermore, since each employer was 
asked to rate abo'ut thirty-five different applicants, this repetitive pro- ^ 
cedure.may have resulted in the respondents tiring and thus relaxing (or 
tightening) their judgments. To test this hypothesis, the sequence number ; 

(1-35) of the application was put in the model, but it^was essentially zero. 

r ^ 
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TABLE 7 



PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR A MODEL OF EMPLOYER HIRING mOICES, 

FULL SAMPLE 



Variable 



E^lmate 



Standard Error 
of Estimate 



I ntercept 

APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 

High School Experience 

Attended Wehrle High School (Parochial) 

Attended Upper Arlington High School 
(Suburban) 

Grade polnt(4=A-, 3=B-, 2=C-) 

Relevant major/program 

Cooperative education 
program participation . . 

Occupational work experience program 

High school graduate 

Post secondary Experience 

Attended Columbus Business School 
(pr I vate) 

Attended a postsecondary school 
Completed a postsecondary program 
Grad€f. point (4=A-, 3=B-, 2=0-)^* 
Relevant maj or/ prog ram 

Work Experience 

Held at least one job 
Number of prior jobs 
Number of months of prior work 
Hel d only pub lie jobs . 
Held a relevant job 
Number of qults^ 
Gaps In employment record 

Skills and Other Characteristics 

Typing speed (words/minute)^ 

Eligible for TJTC 

Referred by friends at firm 

Number of spelling errors on 
app Meat Ion 

Application 'f 1 1 led out In 
sloppy handwrltting 

FIRM/ JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
Firm Characteristics 

Firm has a formal probationary period 

Difficulty of firing^ 

Percentage of new .hires for which. ^ 
reference checks are performed 

Typical number of TntervTews to 
, f 1 1 I an 'open I ng 

Size of firm ( number of full-time 
employees) . 



1.85 



2.71 
1.77 

5.08*** 

4,.97** 

6.19*** 

2.86 
.17.57*** 

5.^5** 

-9.71** 
10.64*** 
4.44»»» 

9.84*** 

12.23*** 

- .30 

- .01 
;"2.78 

6.79*** 

- 2^9*** 

- 2.35 

.76*** 

- .25 

- .43 

- .01 

10.27*** 



- 8.33 
1.11 

- .05** 

'.18*** 
.02 



9.30 



1 .68 
1.66 

.86 
2.05 
2.22 

3.03 
2.64 

2.48 

3.78 
3.23 
1.44 
2.41 

3.12 
' .46 

.06 
4.46 
1.68 

•i47 
1.80 



.09 
1.57 
1.36 

.55 

1.49 



2.02 
1 .87 
.02 

.06 



.45 



45 
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TABLE 7 —Continued 



Variable 

\ 


Estimate 


Standard Error 
of Estimate 


V 

Job Characteristics^ 

Hours of train 1 ng-^glven to typical 
new employee 






.0I4»» 


.008 


Firm provides mostly general 
tralninf^ 




1 .95 


Typical starting wage (In dollars) 


1 t 1 ##N- 


• 00 


Cost of most expensive machine which 
new employee works on 


2«33 




Clerical appi leant 


. - -32 


2.83 


Retal 1 , app 1 leant 






Higher level of responsibility 
in Job description 


- 4 • ^ ^ 


1 Q7 
1 . V f 


RATER CHARACTERISTICS 






Male 


11 .77*»* 


1.58 


Black 


16.93*** 


2.47 


Staff member of- personnel 
department 


6.48** 


1 .^8 


Has or shares hiring authority 


- 3.57* 


2.07 


Col lege graduate ^ 


.67 


1 .51 


Age ( in years) 


.02 


.09 1 


Age greater than 45 • 


2.91 


^ 2.75 


OTHER 






Seminar leader 


11.94*** 


2.20 


Sequence number 


.08 


.14 




.3833 




n \ 


1911 




Mean of dependent variable 


78.95 





Set to mean for nonattendees. 



^ Possible reasons wer» ''quit/' "was laid off," "left for better 
job," "was temporary Job," "went back to school," or "left to look 
for ful l-tlme job." 
^ Set to mean for machine trades applicants. ^ 
^ Variable = 1 It employer reports "a great deal" or "some" 
documentation or paperwork required to discharge one employee; 
0-otherwIse. 

® Variable = 1 If "al f— 95-1 00?" or "most— 61 -94?" of skills 
learned by new employees are useful outside /the company; 0- 
otherwise. 

^ Categorical variable fron small to large. 

* Significant at < .10. 
** Significant at < .05. 
'*»* Slg^Wicant at < .01 . 
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4.2.1.1 Applicant characteristics . Among the facts given on the appli- 
cation to describe the candidates' high school experience, the following were 
statistically significant determinants of the employer hiring index: 

• High school graduate (positive influence) 

• Grade point average (+) 

• Having a relevant major/program (+) 

• Participating in a cooperative education program (+) 

Having a high school diploma is the single most important explanatory variable 

r 

in the model; its importance, of course,, is not unexpected. Not only did 
participation in cooperative education programs show up with a statistically 
significant positive effect in the models, but also in the qualitative data 
reported below, numerous favorable comments were made. From the estimates 
reported in table 5, it can be seen that if the program was relevant to the 
job, the combined effects of having participated and relevance of the high 
school program are about as powerful as the job experience variable. It is 
interesting to note that employers seemingly distinguished between co-op 
^^ograras and occupational work experience. Having participated in the latter 
was not significant in the model. 

The postsecondary school attendance variables are somewhat complicated 
to interpret. All of the variables entered in the model were statistically 
significant, but the negative sign on the attendance variable complicates the 
interpretation of jthJ^^veff^cts. Since that variable is unity whe ther the in- 
dividual completes a program or not, the total effect for an individual who 
does complete is .93 (computed from 10.64 - 9.71). The following table at- 
tempts to provide some interpretation for the set of postsecondary school 
attendance variables; ' : ^ 
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Then .t^he Total Marginal Effect 
" aployablllty Is: 

16.32 



10.77 
6.48 

.93 
^5.68 
.13 

- 4.16 

- 9.7y 



If the Applicant; 

Completes a relevant program at ^ 
Columbus Business School 

Completes a relevant program at 
another postseco^ftary institution 

Completes a course of study at Columbus 
Business School, but looks for a job 
outside the major 

- Completes a course of study elsewhere 
and looks for a job outside the major 

i 

- Takes a relevant pro-am at Columbus 
Business School, but does not complete^^t^ 

-Takes a relevant program elsewhere, 
but does not complete it 

- Attends Columbus Business' School, but 
does not complete a program, and looks 
for a job outside the major 

- Attends ariother postsecondary institution, 
does not complete a course of study, and - 
looks for a job outside the major 

Together with the large and significant variable of having some job ex- 
perience, the number of jobs held, gaps in employment record, and number of 
quits are significant covariate's of the hiring index variable and confirm 
expected patterns. Having any job experience is highly valued, b^ the number 
of jobs has a negative effect on the hiring index, as does th, existence of a 
gap (defined here to mean at least one mont;h without any part- or full-time 
employment) and the number of quits. As shown in"t^ble 2 of chapter 2, the 
applicants for job description #1 sometimes had up to ten prior jobs; so 
therefore, the number of jobs variable may be shewed by a few observations 
^wlth_a very large number of prior jobs. To test this hypothesis, we added a 
";^ine variable to. the mod|l that was the maximum of 0 and the number of- jobs 
.Vnus 3. This variable ad^ed slightly to th. r2 and had a negative (but not 
significant) sign. The fact that the^knot at 3 was chosen arbitrarily and 
that the variable w.s insignificant c'L.sed it to be omitted from the preferred 

mode^. ' ' \ 
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Typing speed is a highly 'significant determinant of eraployability . Not- 
ing that this variable was defined as words per minute, it can be seen from 
table 7 that an increased typing speed of seven words per minute can offset a 
full grade point in high school (a C- student will be rated equally to a fi- 
st udent) . * ' , 

In the preparation of the handwritten job applications, spelling errors 
and'^ variability in neatness were introduced systematically. At random, zero 
to seven spelling errors were introduced and half of the handwritten applica- 
tions were written sloppily.* As seen in the table, the Spelling variable , 

t} 

is not a significant factor in the ratings, but the neatness variable is high- 
ly significant. , . y 

Applicant characteristics that had essentially no effect on the hiring 
index'were having friends at the firm, being eligible for TJTC, and having all 
prior job experience at public institutions. 

4.2.1.2 Firm/ job characteristics . Several variables pertajjlning to the 
firm or job were entered into the model. Most significant among these vari--" 
ables were the firms' personnel policies, the amount of 'training, w^iether - 
training for the entry-level worker at the firm was mostly general in nature, 
an^d ^the starting wage. The sign of the coefficient on the general training 
variable was anticipated since employers will want to be careful about hiring 
individuals who will have a propensity to stay with the finn"i,f most of the 
training is g'eneral, that is, portable. 

The personnel policy variables that turned out- to be significant were 
whether the firm had a formal probationary perioi, percentage of -new hires for 



*The variables were set to sample mean values for the printed applications. 
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Which reference Checks-are \ade'. and the"' typical number^ «f Interviews made to, 
fill an.opening. The a' priori expectations about the ^ign of the probationary , 
period were inbiguous. one theory suggests that if fims have a probationary ■ 
period, they can afford to beless careful in their scrutiny, since they would 
be backed up by evaluations during the ijrobationary period. The negative sign 
implies that this theory is dominated by an alternative explanation. The fact 
that the firm has a probationary period at all indicates: Dhat it tends to ^ 
careful, and thus" care i^.^exercised. along two dimensions--in its Mtl?ng-^^tari- 
dards and with ^robation^/periods fot new employees. The ^iritemetation on 
the reference check yarifaW is identical. , Reference checks ;are not used ' to 
substitute for careful scrutiny of an application, but rather indicate that a 
firm has a overall cautious attitude in its! hiring practices,' In the positive' 
and significant sign of the number 'of interviews per opening variable, there 
is an indication that firms use the number of interviews (i .ei, the, amount 
of extensive search at the Interview stSge, .ee Bishop. Barror., *ad Hollenbeck 
1983') to substitute for careful scrutiny (intensive se'arch) at the application 

stage. •. ■ ' ' 

The highly significant negative sign on the starting wage variable is 
expected since it indicates that the higher the starting wage, the more care-,^ 

ful is the ^employer in hiring. 

Other firm or job\haracter istics reported in the table incl'ude whether a 
lot of paperwork is involved in dismissing an employee, whether the position 
- is l^^X^'^i'^-^^ °' ^ occupation, the amount of responsi- 

bility in the job description, the number of hours of , training. received by the 
typical entry-level employee, the size of the finn. and the co^t of the most 
expensive equipment used by the typical 'new employee. The theory behind the 
paperwork variable Is that the more difficult it is to discharge a worker, the 
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more carefu.l the employer will be in screening applicants; however, ^he ^para- 
meter estimate is insignificant • ^ 

The level of responsibility inherent in^ the job description had a signi- 
ficant iat the li0 percent level) impact on ratings^ The applications for the 
job descrl^ptions J^hat had more responsibility were rated lower, indicating 
that employers set higher standards for filling these jobs. 

Finally, the coefficients on the emplo>nin^nt size of the firm atld occupa-^ 
tioij variables were not significant* ^ 

4^2.1.3 Personal characteristics of tA\e respondent * Four of the seven 
variables in the model describing personal ch^;^acteristics of the employer 
attending , the seminar were highly signficant. 'Males and tflacks rated the 
applicants higher than -their female and nonblack counterparts. (Recall that 
the' apjplicants were assumed to be blackJ) ^ 

) As might be expected, if the respondent had full or shared authority 
for hiring, the ratings -Jgere lower, indicating higher standards. Finally, if 
the respondent was In a personnel department, the ratings were higher. This 
suggests that personnel staff may view their role as bringing in a ni^ber of 
applicants to the firm in order to present line ^pervisors a broader^ choice , 
whereas line supervisors are more careful And have higher standards. ^ 

The educational attainment and age of the rater were statistically in- 
significant. 
4 

The size and significance of the race, sex, position and hiring author- 
ity variables indicate that there were scaling effects apparent in the ^ata 

despite our attempts to standardize the scale to the firm's previous hiring 
* ■ , ■* ■ ■ 

standatd. The results of statistical methods to purge these scaling teftects' 

are reported in a later section." Next we consider whether there were- s tat is- 

• tical interactions between applicant- and rater characteristics. 
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4.2.1.4 Interaction effects between rater and applicant . As presented 
above, there is a -theoretical basis for expecting inter^tion effects in the 
model. Several alternative specifications of the model^presented in table 7 
were estimated to ne8t..ie«L^me of those interactions, 'in particular, the 
potential signaling variables were thought to be tl>e specific high school, 
'participation in a cooperative education projgram, spelling errors on the 
application form, 5hd sloppiness of ^ the application form. ^ 

In the first specification, the specific high schools weite interacted 
with the race, position, - and hiring authority iof the rater. The ^rameter 
estimates of these interactions were as follow$: 

. Respondent , ' Wehrle \ Upper Arlington : Main 

< . Characteristic . (parochial) (suburban) ^tt^Q,X. 

BHHk • - 7.62 .50 

W r. 1 .^off - -^.n > - .95 . 7.34*** 



H •i;^ Personnel staff - 3.13 > - .95 

s Has hiring authority ' 2.65 ' ^ 7.12* -5.76** 

Main effect 2.58 ^ - 3.26 

, Note: *, **t *** Significant at the < .10, < .05, < .01 level, v 

The-most noteworthy result tb emerge is the interaction between having hiring 
authority and attendance at the (weU-repiated)'^8ubdrban school. Other things 
being equal, the main effect of attending that'' high school is negative, but if 
^, • ■ the rater .l?as hiring authority, there is^ strong positive signal. 

Next interactions between the cooperative education program and position 
and hiring authority were tested. Interestingly both interaction^, were signi- 
ficant and "drove" the main effect lof being a cooperative program ^participant 
to insignificance. The results of these estimates were as follows: 

Respondent 

Ch aracteristid Co-op Program Main Effect 

Personnel staff 5.62** 5.02** 

Hiring authority 5.98** - 5.00*** 

Main effect - '50 

Note: *, **, *** significant at the < .10, < .05 , < .01 level-. 
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This i3 a positive result for cooperative program advocates because it^ Indi- 
cates that the cooperative education progran^s are well knovn and well thought 
of by individuals in key hiring po^sitions. ' 

The final interactions tested^were between rater characeristics and num- 
ber of spe/ring errors and applicat^pn sloppiness. The estimates for these 

models are as follows: ' : 'i^ " ^ 

■111' 

Respondent Number o|( Sloppy ..Main 

• Chara cteristic - Spelling Ertors A2£lication ,'fiffect 



Male 



2.48** V 5.63 9.18*** 

Black - -51 ' -'6.77 \ 18.51*** 

?trsonnel staff -12 ' ^. -8.44** ^ 8.01** 



Hiring authority.. -2.98***^ 1 - 3.97 - 1.07** 

Age > 45 , - -21 - ^:90 , 3.81 

College graduate .59 • ,-// 1.13.- '^'^^ 

Main effect ^ f- - 1;,9^ ^-4.57 

Note: *, **, ***/si^riificant at the,< .10, < .05, < .01 level. ^ 

The sloppy ai^>fc^on variable mostly affects the personnel staff, which 

might be expected since these indiv^als review numerous 'applications and 

need signals in order to screen them quickly. It is interest ing ' that the • 

-number of spelling errors variable has a' rather *^ak main effect, byt in- 

dividuaLs' with hiring authority, tend tp rely on i| as a signal. This may 

- ' J . 

occur because the majority of respondents were individuals hiribg clerical 

1 ' . ■ . ■ " • . 

employees, where spelling is an important skill to have. 



4.2.2 Alternative Job Descriptions , ■ . ' / ' 

As described previously, two different ;job de script ionsye re used in the 
applicant rating exercise and, correspondingly, the' applicant popls differed. 
Taking the clerical jobs as an example, the job description^^ith les^s respon- 
sibility, is as follows: 25 percent, delivers mail and mess^es; 25 percent, 
types invoices and letters; 25 percent, answers phones ; and 2'^ percent copies 



materials. The alternative reads as follows: 75 percent, types letters, re- 
ports, charts; 25 percent, maintains files for records, invoices, correspon- 
dence. Applications for the first job description were all handwritten and 
came from 18-year-old high sc^iool graduates or dropouts. Twenty- year-old 
individuals with one or two years of postsecondary sg^ooling and 18-year-old 
high school graduates pompr^sed the applicants for the second group. These 
application forms were machine printed. 

A model very similar to the one presented in the previous section was es- 
timat?ed for these two groups. The parameter estimates are given in table. 8, 

with differences in the results from table 7 discussed below. 

> 

1 . 4,2^2.-t j.^A^licant characteristics . " Several characteristics concerning 
the applicin?s high school experience 'are in the ^odhl. For both job de- 
scriptions, 'the effect- 'of the specific ^high school >h the/ hi ring index w^s not 
statistically^dif ferent from z^ro. However, high school grade point and the 



relevance of tlie high school major/ prog ram to^thl^^'joB^ere sttll stati-stically 
Significant, as they ^we re" In the full sample. For the job with less responsi- 
bility, a high school diploma was a very important determThant of employabil- 
Ity ployability, as would be expected. (All applicants for 'job description #2 
had at least a high school diploma). Participation during high school in a 
co-op program hM a large and statistically significant effect selec- 
tion of which 18-year-old to hire for an entry-level job. Interest:J|r 
participation in an occupational work experience {program also^had a 
significant effect (unlike the full sample results)^ These characteristics of 
one's high school career continued to have a positive effect on ratdd employ- 
ability for the somewhat higher-en try- level job for both .18- and 20/-ye«-olds. 
HoweV-er, the s/ze of the effects were smaller and they were not statistically 



ngly, 
large and 



significant. 
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. ' . TABLE 8 ;•• „ 

'parameter estimates for 'a model of employer hiring indices, 
by job de script i on type ' 





Job Description #1^ 
(Less Responslbl 1 It)y) 


Job Description #2 
(More Responslbl II ty) 


Varlab le 


Estimate 


Standard 
Errc;>r 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 


. 1 ntercept 


14.01 


15.:^0 


16.63 


.12.78 


APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 










High School Experience 










Attended Wehrle High School (Parochial) 2.70 


2.41 ■ 


- 1.16 


2.91 


^"••Attended Upper Arlington High School 
^pi^'- (Suburban) 


1.63 , 


2.34 


. - .00 


2.60 


5 Grade point . 


4.37»» 


1 .15 


6.84*** 1.55 


Relevant major/ program 


\l2.41»»* 


4.75 


f 7.15** 


2.88 


Cooperative education 
program participation 


8.90* 


4.93 


3.71 


3.33 


Occupational work experience program 


14.21** 


6.24 


2.77 


4.25 


High school graduate 


1 1.46»»* 


3.32 







Postsecondary Experience' 

Attended Columbus Business School 
(private) 

Attended a postsecondary school 
Completed a postsecondary program 
Grade polnt^ 
Relevant major/ prog ram 

Work Experience 

Held at least one Job. ' .. 

Number of prior Jobs" 

Months of prior work 

Held only public jobs.- ; 

Held a relevant Job : 

Number of qults^ 

-Gaps In employment record 

Skills and Other Characteristics^ 
Typing sp^etj ( words/ml nute)^ 
El Iglble for TjTC 
Referred by friends 
Number of spelling errors 
Sloppy application 

FIRM/JOB CHARACTERISTICS 

Firm Characteristics 
.Firm has tormai~probat lonary period 

Difficulty of f Irl^ng^ 

Percentage of new hires for which 
reference checks are made 

Typical number of Interview/ 
openings ^ 

Size of firm 







7.44** 


3.05 






-15.79*** ' . 


4.47 






14.17***' ; 


3.77 






5.14**^ 


1.68 






14.89*** 


2.81 


3.60 


6.90 ^ 


4.57 , ' 


7.00 


.49. 


.46 


2.60 


1 .81 


.13 


.2Z' 


;,-.._.05 


.08 


5.7V''a':. 


6.65 1 . 




6.42 


6.4.6**.* 


1.9^M\ 




3.27 



,-'2.74*^* 
- 4.78 



.46 . 

3.02:: 



2.94 ',^:^i^;2p^ 



.55*** 


.14 




.14 




1.23 


.2.09 - " - , 


.1.45 


^2.35 




- .67 


1.95 


- .41 


2.29 




.09 


.54/ 
. 2.07^ 








-10.60*** 








/ 

-1 1.3^^ 


2.80 


' - 6.93** 


2.99 


1; 


1 .26 


2.63 


1.78 


2.75 




.00 


.03 


- .10*** 


.03 




- .01 


.08 


.40*** 


.08 




2.85*** 


.62 


- 2.60*** 


.68 
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TABLE 8— Continued 
— 





Job Description #1 


Job Description #2 


■ . • 


.(Less Responsibility) 


. (More Responsibility) 


Variable . 




Standard 




Standard 


Est 1 mate 


Error 


Estimate 


Error 












Hours of training * 


.03**t 


.01 


- .01 


.01 


F 1 i^m nfow 1 rl«H mnQtIv 

r 1 r 111 Ui t VJOU liivyo 1 1 J 


4.37* : 


2.65 


-15.92*** 


• 2.96 ' 


general training® 










Typical starting wage 


- .92 


. ; ' • .89 


5.52*** 


i99" 


Cost of most expensive machine^ 


V.37 


1.89 ■ 


■ V 2.93* 


1.67. , 


CI er leal appi leant 


- 4.76 


4.03 


4.30 


4.16 


Retail 1 appI leant 


. - 4.71 


4.10 


2.51 


4.10 


RATER CHARACTEHflSTlCS , 










^ale 


15.85*** 


2.15 


8.79*** 


2.37 


BlaeK 


9.37*** 


3.41 


22.31*** 


3.68 


Staff membei> of personnel 


- 8.16*** 


2.71 


22.11'*** 


2.99 


Has/shares hiring authority 


r 5.42* 


2.80 


- 2.62 


3.14 


College graduate - \ 


3.97* 


2.05 


- 2.26 


2.27 


Age ( In' years) ^ ' ^ 


.05 


.12 


- ,.07 


.13 


Age 45 br older 


- 6.93* " 


3.83 


13.25*** 


4.09 


OTHER 










Sem I n ar 1 e'ader 


5.11* 


3.00 


18.59*** 


3.32 . 


Sequenee number 


- .08 


- .20 


.23 


.21 


r2 


.4151 




.3546 




n 


867 




878 




Mean of dependent variable 


(57.09 




87 ,50 





^ Set to mean for nonattendees. 

^ Possible reasons were "quit," "was laid off," "left for better 

Job," "was temporary Job," "went baek to school," or "left to look 

for ful l-tlme Job." % 
^ Set to mean for machine trades appl Ican^s* 
^ Variable = 1 If employer reports "a great deal" or "seme" 

documentation or paperwork required to discharge on employee; 

0-otherwIse. . ^ 

® Variable = 1 .J.f /'al I— 95-1 00^" or "most— 61-94$" of skills 

learned by new ^plpyees are useful outside the eompany; 0- 

otnerw I se . / 
-■^ Categor leal variable from small to large. 



^•slgnlfTcant^ at <^ .10 
.v'^VsIgn If leant at < .05 
***slgnlf leant at < .01 



\ 
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Prior job experience variables have different effects on employability 
' ratings when dlsaggregat liig by Job types from their effects la the full sanr- 
pie'. Having any job experience is not significant for either job descrip- 
tion. Neither the nuiiber of ^obs (hor ' the ' spline on r^>^er of jobs) is signi- 
flcan't, although they do have the expected negative sign for the lower'level 
■lob, which allowed- up to ten prior jobs. Total months of work experience is 
also not significant. The nu^iber o#quits is. negative and sigi^lf f icant for job 
description //l; but was not in the model for job description #2, since that 
• reason for leaving was not used ort the application. ' The relev9nce of the 
. prior job experience hid- a^ positive infiuence which was extremely Important 
for the lower-level job,./but, 'while positive, was not statistically, signifi- 
cant ^or the higher-l'evei. Gaps in the employment history had a nJegative 
effect for the lower-leVel job, but. essentially no effect, on the job with 
more res ponsfbility . It 4.f .IriTifresJiing .to-fiote that sloppiness of the job 
■ application was highly signmclt>;and virtually offset having a high school \ 

i . diploma for job descr ipt.io^t,#y V';. ' ■ . ■ 

.'"•Eligibility forTJTC andj.hav^ng. ftiends at the firm were, not statistical- 

" V^"^ - . ' ■ \ ■ . -r^^ ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

Xy-^ significant in either' samplqV . 

V- . ;^he 4pb descriptloj^^ level . cleri^zal ^position required more 

' jim ^^^^^^^^^ '"'^ 

-•^^ctent^on^Jnll^peed is greater i5v^h^tp^ 

IrJr^: ^/-^-''-^ ■■ ' • . - ? ' ^■'^^^^^^L^U1VJ|■^-"• 

■thp^client|ls\^stiU highly «i8"i!,^|J||P',?^^^^ 

'■fha 'twh,' nrrn«a!&i«Mti9L Var i 



F t rni/ job chariot er i s t ilfe l%^:^tWo- otpxl^^l^av iabl es are 
both positively^^rZZT^^^ ^^^^^ 
■negatively '^-^-^^^f.^ 

• trades, so th^ MterpviS^'^ °^^^^^ '""^ applicant pool 



M 

.•'•■'•3««. 
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used for the higher-level jobs was more suited to the job des()riptions, for 

•> 

clerical and retail jobs than for machine trades. Or conversely, the higher 
level job descriptiot^-'for machine trades involved a bigger differential in 
skills from the lower-level one than did the other ;Occupation8. 

The probationary period variable was highly significant and negative for 

r 

both job descrkgtions, although its marginal effect on the ratings waS much 
greater for job description //I. This implies that firms that are more careful 

have higher standards) exercise particular care in hiring 18-year-old 
dropduts/high school graduates. Thfe other two variables which' were indicative 
of the firm's personnel policies — percentage of new hires that are reference 
• checked and typical number of interviews per opening — are significant only 

the higher leyel job. Furthermore , the negative correlation between 
starting wage and employabil ity rating occurs only for the higVer-level Job / 
description. * " 

In the discussion of the model estimated over the full sample, a signi- 
ficantly negative ^eff^ct on the hiring priority vindex when the job provided 
general rather than specific training was observed. T^ble 8 ,derap_nstcates • ^ihat 
^this effect emanates exclusively from the higher-level job descripton ratings. 
On the ocher.hand, the total hours of training variable in the full model v^as . 
positive but not signMicant, whereas in the disaggregated model it can be 
seen that this results from a strong, positive relationship . for lower-level 
jobs, and a weak (insignificantly different from zero) negative ^effect for job 
description ?/2. The direction of this relationship was unexpected, as it was 
anticipated that more training represented;;^: higher level of investment and 
thus an expected higher standard for hlrlo^.V^gyt: apjiarently , this sample ofr. 
employers felt that, at the margin, thefV tralhing could make up for other 
deficiencies In the applicaats. ^- ' 
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The firm size effects are also quite different between the two job de- 
scriptions. For job description //2 (more responsibility), the larger the 
firm, the higher (tougher) the standards and so the parameter es^timate isi^ 
negative. It is vice versa for job description #1, where size* has a signifi- 
cant positive influence on empioyability. ' 

-The cost .of the most expensive inact\lne >Jhich the typi.cal new employee 
tj^es (inexplicably) has a positive iafluence on emp^loyability for job de- 
scription #2, but is insignificant for job descri|(>l:ion #l,/as is difficulty 
of firing in both job descriptions.; .r , ^ v * A 



4.2.2.3 Personal characteristic's '■oA.^the "respondent . - The ^ex 'and-rj^ce .bf 
the respondent vwere significant arid exhibited^, similar^':«ffects on. thj? hiring 
scores, for both job types. More interesting ^re the facts th« be'ing a staff 
member in ai per onnel department had opposite , and significant- eff^<it8 on the 
ratings for the two job types. Age and education also had opposite effects 
although not significant.. An * explanation . for the former is that personnel 
staff make 'less distinction between job descriptions than line supervisors 
or management, but are more careful in examining individual characteristics* 
Since the general "quality" of the applicant pool was much higher for the 
second job - description, the personnel staff members rated them much higher 
than the applicants fo;* the first job description. 

Having hiring authority implied a more negative rating for both job de- 
^riptions, but the effect was larger and had a higher level of significance 
for the job with less responsibility. Next we turn our attention to differ- 
ences in the rating behavior across occupations. v^. 
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4,^f3 Occupational Differences 

The seminars were separated into three different occupational categories: 
clerical, reta^il, and machine trades. "In table 9, the parameter estimates for 

'the basic model :6f ^employability ratings estimated ^ind ividually by occupation 

■ 

are presented. E;rapljoyers of clerical occupations comprise the left-most set 
of estimates;^ retail occupations are in the center; and machine trades are on 
the "right-hand side of the table. 

There was insufficient variation across the respondents in the retdil or 
machine trade seminars to allow estimates of ^the firm/ job charactferistics or 
personal characteristics of the rater, so these variables are omitted £rqra^ 
table ^ /or those o^i^ipptions. 

'4.2.3.1 Applicant characteristics * All of the occupations differed 
slightly from each other in terms of which characteristic of the applicant's 
high school experience was important in explaining employability Allf^ three 
had large positive coefficients on completion of high School, but th^ffect 
was not significant for retail applicants. Similarly , grade point average was* 
a positive determinant of empl%ability , but again nofc^ significant for retail 

trades. Having participated in a cooperative education program improved the/ 

V ^ 

employability rating for the clerical and^ retail jobs, but had no effect for 
the machine trades job.* Attending either' Wehrle or Upper Arlington High , 
Schools^ increased significantly the employability -rating of an applicant for 
a retail job, but essentially did not affect either of the other two occupa-- 
tions. This finding supports the hypothesis that attendance at these schools; 
fs viewed by retail employers as a signal for appearance, grammar, and' traits 
that. are Important In dealing with the public* These attributes are more 
important in retail jobs ■ than in "'sOerical^^ or machine trades jobs. 



*Columbus has a reputation for having a particularly, strong distributive 
education program. 
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PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR A MODEL OF EMPLOYER HIRING INDICES, 

BY OCCUPATION 





0ccupatI6n 




Clerical 


Retail 


Machine Trades 


Variable 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 


Estimate 


standard 
Error 

10 jQl 



22.43* 

1 .01 

-.1 .31 




V- 



Inter cep t ^, » 

APPL I CANT CHAF^lbs^T ICS 
Hlgti Schoor gi^e>^^^ 

^^^^ " ^^^^^^T 

Attended Upper ArlIi?gtof^ 
High School (SubUrbanV^ 

Grade point 

Relevant major/program 

Cooperative education 
program part Ici pat Ipn 

, Occi^pat.lor>Ql work e^perr l 
ience prDgratn - ' 

High school graduate 

P.os tsecondory Experience 

Attended Columbus Busl- 
" ness. School tei;,Wate) 

Attended a postsecondary 
school 

CompletQ^J program^ 
Grade polnt^. 
Relevant major/program 

Work Experience 

^ Held at least one job 

Number of prior Jobs 

Months of prior work 

Held on' y pub I Ic Jobs 

y^HoUd a relevant Job 

Number of qults^ 

Gaps In employment 
record 

Ski lls and Other Characteristics 
Typing Speed ' • 

Number gi Machines 
El iglble for TJTC -55 
f^oferred by friends - ,:21 
Number of spoiling errors - .07 
Sloppy application -12.99*** 



12.25 

2.06 
2.08 



25.29 

12.40*** 

7.82* 

2.28 
1.10 
1 1.30** 

' -57 
10.17 



3.67 

4.19 

2.12 
6.04 
5.16 

6.57 

6.36 



- 3.79 

- 1.71 

7.38** 
^.01* 

- 1 .06 

- 4.23 
14.64* 



6.85 

5.83 

3.12 
5.34 

(^'7.86 

' 10.10 
8.67 



3.^9 


. 3.10 


13.49** 


6.67 






7.80 


5.37 


-27.18*** 


8.71 


2.36 


8.65 


9.40* 


4.92 


17i52 


6.86 


12.80 


8.74 


3.99** 


1.83 


.87 


3.53 


8.85** 


3.88 


11.8 


3.16 


14.4 3*** ■ 


5.55 







12.17*** 


3.94 ' 


18.91*** 


7.17 


2.5^' 


15.09 


- -96* y 


'.58 


- .80 


1 .15 


-1.25 


1 .43 


.03 / 


.07 


.06 


.12 


■ .52 


.:.79 


4'.33/ 


5.66 


\ 9.82 


10.34 


- 1 .06 


11.90 


6^45*** . 
- 2.48*** 


2-?6;; 


5.96 


4.24 


14.48*** 


5.50 


.,64 


2.13** 


1-01 


- 2.36* . 


1.37 


- 1.66 


2.21 


- 6.92 


4.30 


4.21 


10.56 



.10 



1 .99 
1.67 
.71 
2.41 



.31 

2.89 
4.04 
1.51 
6.12 



.22 

3.75 
3.14 
1 .26 
4.92 



.01 
3.03 
:.26 

.30. 
4.61 



.06 
4.61 
5.93 
1 .67 
7.33 
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TABLE 9--Contlnuecl 



• 




Occupation 






.Clerical 


Retail 


Machine Trades 


Variable , 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 


Estimate. 


Standard 
Error 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 



FIRM/JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
Flrn^ Characteristics 



Formal probationary 


15.14*** 


3.65 ■ 


— 


— 


— 





per lod 














Ut,TTiCLiiTy OT Tiring 




2.74 










Ifercentage reference 




' i03 
























T\yr\l^p*l niimhftp of 


.96*** 


.18 










■ Interviews/opening 














S,i ze of f 1 rm 


2.65*** 


.66 





— 


— 





Job Characteristics 














Hours of training 


.00 


.01 J 










Firms provl dl ng, general 


-23.79*** 


3.46 






— 




' training, ^ 














T»/r>I/^3»l c + 3»r"+Inn w PSr\f^ 
lypiCal bicai T t iiy wayu 


o_ 3.69*** 


1.13 








_;_ 


Higher lev.^l of ♦ 


- 6.65*** 


2.53 


4.56 


4.67 


- ^.03 


6.27 , 


responsibility , 














RATER'^.CtJAliACTeR I ST ICS 
















.1 .30 . 


2.2\ 










BlacK^ : . . 


22.57*** 


2.73 










Stj^ff member '6f'., - . 


5.98**' 


2.45 










personnel ' ' ;;v 


J. 












Has/shares h Ir tng - - • ■ 


- ^64 


2.59 










• author Ity ^ 














Co 1 lege graduate 


1 1 .51*^* 


2.27 










Age ( I n years) 


.01 


.12 










Age over 45 


-20.87*** 


3.75 










OTHER 














Seml'nar loader 


10.50** 


4.34 










Sequence number 


.09 













T 



.4701 

1122 

81 .71 



, .2637 
487 

71 .25 



.361 7 

302 



51 .13 



Sot to mean for nonattendees. , ^ ' 

Possible reasons were "qult,\"was laid off," " Igf t ,.for Jbetter 
Job," "was temporary Job," •'^t back to school," or »Meft.to IjDolC^, 
for ful i-tlme job." i ^ " . 

Sot to moan for maching trados applicants. \ : 

Variable = 1 If employer reports "a groat deal" or "sdtie" 
documentation or paperwork required to discharge one employee; , 
G-otherwIse. ♦ Jfi 



» Significant at the .10 IgvoI.« 
Significant at the .05 levol. 
*»* Significant at the .01 levol. 
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Two characteristics of the applicant's postsecondgry school experience 
affected his/her eraployability rating. Except fox ti'^chine trades, having a 
relevant major in postsecondary school had a positive influence on eraploy- 
aWlity. The applicant's grade point average in postsecondary schools had a 
significant influence in the clerical and machine trades occupations, but' no 
'influence in the retail trade job. Again, retail employers examined the rep- ^. 
utation of the school as indicated- by'* the significant coefficient for Columbus'*'--. 
Business School. Whether the applicant attended Columbus Business College, 
however, was n'iyt significant for the plerical job. 

Certain aspects of prior job experience w.ere important determinants ^ 
of eraployability ratings. Having had a job had a positive influence on the 
hiring priority index for all occupations, but the effect^was significant ^ 

' ^only the clerical and machine trade positions. If the job was related, the 
effect was statist ical^ly significant for the clerical and machine trades jobs. 
Employers do pay attention to the "reasons jfor leaving" Information on ap- 
plications .as witnessed by the significance of the variable, "number of quits". 
In all three occupation^. The amount ofv^revious experience is a dir'ect cor- > 

\ relate with employabi*ii ty in the clerical and machine trades models, although 
neither coefficient on number* of months of work experience wdre significant. 
The attributes of having held jobs only in the public sector and having 

" ' ' ' ^ I" ■ ' ' V - " 

gaps Ln the employment records were not Important for any occupatic^n. \ , 
As might be 'expected, -typing speed wJs a highly significant v^r|^ble for 
clerical jobs. For two otherwise identical individuals , ibeing able to type 
\ . , fifteen wordti per minutje faster gives an applicant an advantage of over 17 

points, which Is approximately 20 p^cent of the mean rating for that occupa- 
tioM- Typing speed was almost significant for the retail employers ,^ but the - 

o .75 • 
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size of the effect was only, about one-quarter of what it was for clerical 
jobs. Typing speed was not provided, on the applicatio.n for a machine trades 
job, but rather a list of. machines with which the applicant could operate was 
given. The list of machines was as .follows: 

• Lathe 

• Grinder , 

• Drill press * 

• Milling pachine . . 

• Boring pill ' ' 

• Saw,^/^^ ^ 

• Shaper^^ ■• ■ - * ^ ^ 
The variable "number of machines" ^ is - used in machine trades analysis, and 
turned out to be positive, but not significant. 

Being eligible for a targeted jobs tax credit was not significant in any 
of the models, nor was having friends at the firm. 

4.2..3.2 Firm/job characteristics . As noted above^ the group of clerical 
occupation seminars was the only bne with enough respondents^ to estimate reli- 
ably the influence of either firm/ job characteristics or personal characteris- 
' tics of the rater on employability . With respect to the firm, perhaps, the , ' 
moAt striking result le the size and strength of the general training vari- 
aW?..' It ,1s clear from this estimate that employers are very careful ^n their 
kiring^ciSons when most or all of the skills that are -taught on the job are 
.tran^feraile. A3 in the models previously discussed, the difficulty of fir- 
ing,' percentage of time reference. checks are made, number of interviews/ 
openings, "the starting wage, and the probationary^ period variables are all 
statistically , significant, but the sign on the probationafy period variable 
"^as"^ become, positiv|5 More resp<^nsibilitie8 in the job descriptibn causes a 
significant reduction in the ratings. .3' " 
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4.2.3.3 Personal characteristics, of the respondent . As with the pre- 
.'vtous models discussed, race, 'being a staff member of a per sonnel department, 
and age were significant explanatory variables in the clerical equation. The ^ 
educational attainment of the rater was also a positive a\nd significant fac- 
tor, which the models previously discussed. Finally, hiring authority was 
'negative and , sex was positive, but they were not significant factors. 

4.2.4 Transformation of the dependent variable to remove scaling effects 

^ The dependent variable for the 'analyses reported in the p^vious sections 

a ■ 

is an index number from a scale of 0 to 200. The i^nstructions noted that 
scores of 50 and 150 represented the scores :that the respondent would have 
assigned to the worst and best individual hired \>y the firm into that job at 
the time of hire .. Furthermore, 100 . represented the score for the average 
hire. Nevertheless, this "hiring priority index" Is a variable metric thaft 
depends on the particular standards of the firms ^and\^^ ks shown in the a^lr" 
sis, on the characteristic's of, the\respondent . 

To address this scalingf effect , the models were reestimated using as the 
dep^endent variable', a Z- trans forma t^ion of the hiring 'priority index. In gen- 
eral, r2*s rose slightly and the signs and significance of th^ parameter es- 
timates on the applicant characteristics ^remaiped- approximately the same. The 
stability of the'^results tends to confirm the analysis; the j significance and 
signs of. the. applicant characteristic effects do not result spuriously from 
alternative scaling "by the respondent. The precise estimates from these 
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models, are available from the author.. 
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Figure 3: Dif f erent meang but sirai-lar variances 
in ratings distributions: 



Transforming the^ dependent variable results in model estimates that un- 
derscore the Impor'tAnce of ^certMn' school ext)erience and work experience vari- 
ables in explaining the hiring priority Index, such as having a high school 
diploma,'^ secondary ^ind post secondary grade pqlnt averages, participation in 
cooperative educatlon^t3rograms , work experience, relevant work experience, 
number of quits, slopplness of application, .ai^i so forth. 

Of course, the Z-transforraation does not capture 'systematic differences 
in ratings caused by certain characteristics,' of the job' or the. firm. As not|d 
in the previous analyses, firms^v^lT" probationary perlo^ds and where the 

- tj^^lcal new employee receives mostly" general" training tend to have stlffer 
fflTring standards.^ In such cases, the dlstrll^tion of ratings may have^ similar 
variance, but a, lower mean. HowevAr, this is not captured in the ti^aaiS formed 
dependent variable, models . Figure ^ ^^^cts^: thl s situation, sowing that em- 
ployer I's ratings are systematically higher than employer 2, but the variance 
.in their ratings distribution is similar. 
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,4.2^.5 Estimates Using a Fi^ed Effects Model , 

The results in the ptevious sections of tfii^chapter were estimated from 
the following model: 

(6> Siji, - a + bi^^ + .b2Yi +.b3Zi, + H'^iZ^ + ^ijk 

The variables In (6^ were defined^ irlxt he beginning of section 4.2 above. But^ 
^ the important ' thing for this discy.9sion is that th^ subscripts index applicant 
i, employer j, and rater k. \ One bf tihe assumptiQinS used in the estimates is 
that the covariance matrix of the error term is^ diagonal, or in'^-^pther words, 
the errors are uncorrelated across employers and applicants. But in fact, 
each application was reviewed by approximately a dozen empl9y:ers and each 

to /, ' . , ^ ^ ■: ■ ■ ^ « " . ■ 

enrployer reviewed approximately thirty-five appii'catidn'fe. thus, a Better 

model might be as follows: ^o. "v"*-^^,, J* v ► ~ 

k(^), Si jl^ = a + b^Xj + 'b2Yi + b3Zi^- + H^i^v, + Ui + vj + Wi j, . \ ^ ' 

i , where Uj[, v-i are error terms associated Witl\ application i and\^- 
. eaiployer j (or rater k) 
Wj[j is an independent error term • . - ^ 

An argument for decomposing the error terra in (6) into three terms which 

include an employer component vj .is' that there may be systematic, unobseryV 

able effects pertinent to the employer that are not captured in the *pr 

■ ^ \ . f 

Zir vectors. It is assumed that thjese effects are distributed normally with 

*^ , ' ■■\ \ . 

. zero mean. The case for ^he .applicant error component* is less clear, ^however, 
since the applicant data is simulated and. each amployer who saw a. particular 

apalicant j^av^ the same application form.; We will the^e^f^rfe^assume that. aj[ 

•>■ , ■ 

= 0, and the .T\odel becomes the f'ollpwing: ' 

** e - . 

■ t ; ' 

(8) Sij = a + biXj + b2Yi + b3Zk- + .b4YiZk + vj + w^j 
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To estimate the vj, we Assumed' ho correlation between ;vj arid #nd. - ^ 

\ . * ■ . ■ • . ' ■ . •■ f 

estimated (8'). 

(8') Sijk = a + b2Yi + Vj + Wij. ' . . . ' ' 

. Table lO" shows the results 'of this estimation over the full, sample. . 
>■ ^' ^ . , 

•' in the far left column,' ehe"" parameter -estimates for^ th^Yi variables from - 
• . •. C; ' - . ^, 

a model estimated . oV^eJ*; the full sample are presented. In the center . co^uVn;/ 

"estimates of the following mbdel are presented: 



(9), ;Sijk = a + b2Yi + eij • > - A" ^, ^ 

' That "is, the. hiring priority irt^ex is estimated over t^e full; sample, using 
only the variables J^a^vary with the applicants. Asjwould be expected, the 
estimated •b2 parameters ^are very close in ma^giiitude to the estimates re- 
ported in the first column (else the Yi woulV-^ correlate^ with the Xj or 
Zi, variables) . 

The Tight-hand, column represents an estimate of equation (8') by using 

. ^ . ''. ' ■ 

r individual dummy variables 'for each employ.er. The pa-rameter estimates on /• 

these, dummies become estitoate^'of vj; Ntneteeri of the flfty^six estimatis 

". , . . ' ' 

are significantl'y" 'different' from 0, and the F-test of the estimates being 

• ' 2 ^ 

jointly differe^it frora,/5 ;is highly significant:, ^the extreme rise in R from 
column (2) to ("^^ ind icates -thaf mbst of the variance in the' data can be ex- 
pla|5i.ed by "between-reapondent" variation. Furthermore, the fact that the .. 
r2 iti- Golumn (1) is only .09 points higher than column (2) indicat«|s tliat 
the fi*m/" job characteristics and::,tehe employer attributes capture only a small 



Ji" share of tha^^"between|respondent" variance.' 

' The relative stability of the coef f ici.ents across the various -models and 
the discovery of the fact that a very^large share of the variance between em- 
pi^yabltlty ratings is explained by employer differences indi"?ates that we- 
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^ r «, TABLE 10- ■ , 

ESTIMATES FROM F IsXtD EFFECTS MODEJ. 





i 


• (1 ) 


{2)" 


' (3) 


Variable 


Est Imates . In Model 

of Hiring Priority . 

Index that Include ' 

Job a.nd Rater 

Variables^ 
1 — , 


Es*t Imates In Model 
of Hiring Priority 
Index Wl-thout ' 
Job or Rater 
Variables 


Est Imates In Model • 
of Hiring Priority 
Index with 
Employer Dummies • 



Intercept 
Seq-uence Number v 

• Attended Wehrle High School 
> (Parochial) 

"^Attended Upper Arlington 
High School' (Suburban) 

'HI^ school, grade point 

Relevant high school, program 

• Graduated frcm hJ.gh school 
Cooperative educative program 
Attended CoJ umbus Business ^ 
Co 1 lege v • . • ' \^ 
Postsecondary grade point 
Relevant postsecondary;* 
program ^ , ^ ' ^ 
Completed program^ 

Weld at l^t^^li^b' 

Numbi^^of 

Number 6f 
work exp^'^^^ 

' nl^d a re I 

Hel d ail puD joi 

Nufpber of quits * 

■ 4s- 

Tyi^Ing speed 
El Iglble for'TJTC 
Referred by friend 
Spel I I ng errors ' 
Sloppy ap pMcat^lon 



13.82 
[ .03. 
2.20. . • 

1.89 

6.'27**-» 
17.70*** 
5.74*** 

3.61 : 

3.90*** 
T.45*** 




1.84 . 
10.90*** 
.45 

6.12***^ 
-3.08 



\ 

\ 


\ 


- -2.46*** 






" I.-IS'", 


• ''"^ 




.80*** 






- .40 ' , 


/ 

y 




.- ..67 


f 




- .01 




1 


-10.17*** 


.3687 



.^1 

.04 ' 
^V.91 

2.17 

'4.72*** 
7.67*** 

17.26 V* 
5.77***' 
2.53 ^ 

3.94*** 
„,6.44*** 

. 2.32** 
10.16-!** 
.47 
.02 

5.,99^**- 
r 3.36 

- 2.40*** 

- 1 .04' 

.82*** 

- .36^ 

- .32 

- .07 
-10.241^** 



.04- 

2.J08; ^ 

2.26 > 

. 5.00*** 
6.24*** 
18.45*** 
6.03*** 
1-91 

4.31*'** 
7.26*** 




.2941 



.9252 



^Coefficients on job/rater variables not shown. 

* Significant' at }he .10 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. ^ 
**♦ Sign! f leant at the. .01 level.' 
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nave aerived a pow^^f ui^ mo4e^. foV .expiai^ the effect of applicant char- 
acteristics, on employability ratings from Reviewing application foras and we 
can have confidence in the magnitudes of the effects. In the next chapter of 
the report, we, examirte the influence of interview performance on perceived 
employability 4 
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' 5. EFFECTS OF INTERVIEW BEHAVIOR ON 

EMPLGYABIl^TY RATINGS 

5.1 ^ Xntroduction 

As explained in chapter 2, one: of the seminar activities that* employers 
undertook was to view videptaped ^fnterviews for enti^^level jobs and to pro- 
vide a hiring priority index for each based on the Interviews. Two sets of ' 
videotapes were viewed. In the first set, cbnsisting of five different inter- 

; ' - ^ ' . 

views, tlie job applicants had no gap in their employment records, byt^^yarious 
aspects' of interview behavior were syste^tic ak, alt ered.' The sequence^of 
behaviors was as follows: -^^^ 

• No negative behavior 

• Inappropriate appearance 

• Inappropriate language 

• Bad attitude - o 

• Poor nonverbal behavior 

In t\ second set (two interviews), the job applicant had a six-month gap in 
e'mplpyra^t. In- the first interview, an applicant had; used the time produc- 
tively, ^h\le in the seteond, the applicant had not been IboUing for work nor 

usirfg the time produc^Mi|^y . ^ ^' j * \^ • 

The job description for .the position, that onployets v(ere supposedly fill- 
ing was. the same^ one used in the application ratings that had a higher ^level 
>of job respopsibility.' The interviewees iA the Videotaped segment^ were black 

■ • r " - ■ . 

—a"" female foxVthe clerical job and a male for the retail and machine trades 
jotm. The employe rsy we re shown an application atnd were asked to review and 



"score" l^t.': They were then shown, the first videotap^qd interview ("no gap—no 
negative behavior") and were ajsked to chopse a score (hiring priority, index), 
based on the applicant's interview performknce. In addition, questions about , 
the "interviewee' s preparation for a job alqng sev ral dime.n§%ons were answered 



iiieu cue -employers wete shuwa the second videotape (ti^ gap — inappropriate 
appearance.) and asked to provide,.a score and toV'i^pond to the questions 
about job readiness. The procedure was rei^fe'ated .for all seven \|ideotaped 

c-- ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

interviews. . ^ 

Lt is important to note that an attempt was made to hold everything con- 
staiiL, ex,cept for the single behavioral-' changer For the interviews entitled 
"tnapprx)p^i^te appearance," the same script was used as in the "no^ negative 
behavior''" interview, and aul the oehavioral rainnerisms were kept the same, but 
the lob candldat:?s were dressed differently In the clerical interview, the 



candidate wore a blouse : was^ Unbuttoned at the neck and h^d on no jewelry; 
wjiile in the other segments,, she wore a suit ^nd had on a necklace. In the 
retail interview., the candjsdate haf^^n a al^rt as oppcjjped to a three-piece 
t;^ >ULu. r'or tiie inachine' ccld!^ interview, cne candidate in the "inappropriate 
appearance* segment had ^on^a th^-piece suit, while he wore a shirt in all ^ 
the other segments. For "poor nonverbal behavior," the .applicant ' s appearance 
and the script were the same as in "no negative behavior," but the actor and 
actress cxniDlt^ici shyneais, acrvouiness , and poor eye corita^L. . ^ 

In the "inappropriate language" and "bad att itude" interviews, the ap- 
plicants' appearances and behavior ti^nnerisms we're the same as in .the|^'no " 
negatlvo b«>h-ivir-' s-gnieni.s, butT^he scr.ipts wera slightly altered to convey • ^ 
,the game information, but to add sla!\g terras, poor diction, poor grammar in . 
the first case, ^' and ^^^ilref ererices to "the man" and y) make jie gat ive com:* ) 
merits about previous ?^lbyeks and teachers in the sec^n^ case^.* 

In the second set of interviews, the first job applicant explained away, 
a six-month employmenr gap by sayiag th^t the time wa^' spentf'irf training and/ -^^ 

^ ^ — ■ — '■ . • . ■ . ' ■■ , ' ^ ' < ■ V 

*The precise scripcs are provided In appendix-B;. - ' , 

72 " • . . 
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(relevant) voluntary work, while :il'.ii>^he second scenario , the applicant Indi 
cated that the timfe was speat frivolously on'a "last fling" befoPe working.^ 
All other aspects of the lntervt^w>-^appearance, i.^avloral mannerisms , 'eye 
contact, and grammar—were as identical as possible for the two interviews. > 

The results from, the interview ratings were quite interesting. Despite ^ 
the fact that the individdal' s training, education, and^w^rk experiege w^je^ 
unchanged across the interviews, the interviewee' s- beha^ior/appearanG^f^i- 
flcant,ly affected employees' responses to the quastitfr^^f .how.,,pfepared^or 
a job they felt the job candidates were withlrespect to education/ training 
arid work experience. The employers reacted quite strongly and ^^iyelyto ' ; 
the "inappropriate language," "bad attitude," and "poor nonverbal behavior" 
interviews'. The hiring priority indices were cut by almost 50 percent /e.^/^ •; 
compared to the "no negative behavior" interview. The ^employers rented neg- ' 

V ' . ( . ... ' \ • ■■ 

3tively., but to 3 lessed|bent to the "inappropriate appearance" interview, 
-but we^e not consistenjj R tthep reasons why. It was', as if ^hey -f^^'^ 
was, Something negative abou^^ wer®. watcMjig , but th% -(/feuid , 

not Id^tify it. tn'f^ct, the rat^g for appearanc 'was higher far the "^""j^-' 
appropriate appearance" interyiew .than f or Jhe ^no n^ega'tive b'eh^vior" for a 

number of respondents. • > ^ ■ 

An examination orThe results^il®n\the secfenc^t of interyiews, where^ 
there was. an employm«,t ^ap^to explain, d^onstrates that^the f irst^^nterview 
.wi*ki "good" explanation led. to a raVing that- slightly higher even than 



the. '^o gap-no nega^^e behavior" ratitTg. The/"^ooV" exp^^rftion vi^e}iap^ 
'irF.,comparispn, wa^Ci^fica tly more negative. ^; -f^ . . ' 

■ The data wiil^bfe- discussed in more detail in. the following section^. 



. »The / fir^€^'- thing 'to note is that the hiring index given the apjplicant 
after the first videofa'pe *of the interview was consistently higher jr^fc|»n the 
index 'derived from a review. of the application form. For * the ^Mrst /set;, of 
interview^ ('*no employment gag^', the median fecore for the rating b^sed' an a * 
'^Lcvivtw of the application wasdpO, whereas after the "nOv negative behavior" 
ta^e, the med.iaa rating was 115. (Means were 102.33 and 119.71, respectiiVe- 

!^ ■ ty ) In fact, forty of fhe^ fifty- six employers (71 percent) ; ificr^^sed their 

' ' ' '■ ■ ' ''^ " ■ ■ . . * • , ■■• . " '\. 

rating based on the videotapej^ performanpex^tweive ^responded with no- chang;e5i^.« 

' . ^ , ^ ^ - ■ ' ■ < ^ >■ >- ' 'f 

two reduced their rating, and two .had invalic^^^ata; / ^ 

The .ef fe<i:ts of'^'^he dif ferent%behaviors iti: the ^^^^X set of inter^\i^ews * 



'on the hirinc index Is shown in ^table ^11 . The second column of the table ^ 

i li.t IcaVeb ;j he mean rj^ng that", employers gave the applicant baised 

interview, while the column, on ttte "far right indicates what per<:ent of ^h^ 

> .- ■ ^ 

employers* would hire the individual conditional on h^irig Ja s^itabl^- opening. 



4Jsing *both of these "data, It cap be'observed that the 'Ifiappropriate -language ' 

and "bad attitude" videotapes significantly reduced the applicant's chance of 

vbeing offered a iob. compared \o the benchmark "no nejgative behavidV" inter^^ 

f^^'iew, the mean ratiog dropped frorp about 120 to 73 and 54 , . and the percentage 
% * \ . • °' V ' . 

who would hire given a opening drp-pped from 93 percejnt ^to 19 percent and 2 

percent. . The videotape segment In which the role player exhibited "poor ^ 

nonverbal behavior^ resulted inVhiring indices \0ich were lower than^the/'no 

ne^^atlve behavior" videotape also. The mean dropped from 120 to 7^ and/the 

' . — . ^ ■ ' / ' 

*These . percentages rodfehly validate^ the sx:ale pre^^^ted in ^the hl^ln^;;^rl- 
ority index questibni The;index was standardized l)y anchoring a score; of 50 
* to^tb^ "worst hire -lot)' to t^ "average hire" and 150 to the "best hire." 

Jlcdot^Lngly., if if he respondent* gave, a score of 100 'or greater ^ ^ thenXthe ex-. 

j^ecVatio^(is that (^ven an openAgi tfey would offer ^a.^b to the individual. 
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' EFFECTS OP INTERVIEWEE BEHAVIOR ON EMPLOYABI L ITY 
.RATINGS AND INTERVIEWER OPINIONS ABOUT JOB READINESS 









' Preparation for Job 




Interview 
Characteristics' 


Mean 
Rating 


AppHcant 
Characteristics.. 


Highly • • 'Moderate 1 y Not 
prepared Prepared - Prepared 

^•v; 4^3 2 1 


Percentage 
That Would 
Hire 



^ No^Gap — No . 
Negative Behpvlor 



1 19.71 Eductfti on/train I ng 
Work.expeirletice^ * 
Appearance , 
Grammar 
Att itude , 
Personal ity 



4 

^6 
15 
16 
19 
19 



27 
28 

27 
31 

•31 
29 



24 '^l, 
20 .» 
11 » 

8 

^7 . 



J92.9 4 



No, Gap — I ndppro- 
prlate Appearance 



109/91 r Ed,uca-flpn/tralnlng 
Work experience 
Appearance- y 
Grammar ^■ 
' * Attl;t-ude 

Personal Ity 



6 
7 

12 
16 
19 

21. 



26 
31 
18 
19 
15 
20 



23 

1.6 . 

12 

20 

15 

14 



a 86-. 8 1 



'No Gap-- I nappr^a- 
prlate Language 



CS5 



73.09 Educatj on/train I ng 3 f3 

Work experience 5 15 

Appearance ^ 1^ ^26 

Grammar ^ ^ 

Attitude - * ^ 5 

Persona^l Ity ^, ^ 4 



31 ' 

r33 
12 
8^ 
17 

29' 



6 
-2 
1 

34 
23 
19 



if 



18^5 % ■ ' 



14 

9 



■ No Gap— Bad 
Att^de 



No Gap— Poor 

IJonv^bal 

Behavior 



54.31 Education/training 

^>^. Work experience 

' Appearance f 1 

' ' . V Grammar ^ 

^ Attitude. 

. Personality 



2. 12 
3 9.^ 
13 24 
1 



24 
23 
14 

r- 

'3 
12 



11 

13 
4 

-25 
17* 
28 



5 
7 

22 
36, 
14 



1 .9 %Jf 



75.23 Educat I on/tra I n I ng 
' Work experience i 
App^aranca , * • , 

: Att^de. , 
PersbTva'ljty ^ ■ 




28 
26 
21 
25 



.'■ 6. 
5 
10 
7 
17 
^22 



38.9 i 




TABLE 12 



"9. 



K^ii&x OF 'interviewer r'atings of jor rMdinesS^ 

BY INTERVIEWEE BEH^VlOJl AND CHAR^CTEJIISTICS / 



0* 



jApplyicant 
Ch^aci:eristics 



J Educ./tralning 

Wprlc' experience 
.. Appearance - ^ 
Grammar ^ 
Attitude 

>nality 



No ^NegattVsV inap.propriat 
Behavior Dress 

3^5 



nappropriate 
Language 



Bad 
Attitude 



Poo.jr Nonverbal 
Behavior 



3.61 
3.71 
4.04 
4,11 
4.13 
4.09 



Percentage that 
would hire 
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percentage that would hire decreased from 9^ percent to about^O Rer<^|ft- The 
-l^pproprfke appearance" interview seemed to have just a slight^ ne^tive 

* V effect, on the employers. :the mean rating dropped -to 110 as compared to the 

"no negative "behavior" mean of,^120 and the percent that would hire the job . 

. 'j- • seek^X given an opening- was 87" percent as compared to 93 percent.* ' ^ 

'" '^Jt' W emoXpyerF vfere* asked to" rate the irvterviewefes for their job readiness 

\ ^ >> h • '• ■ • • 

■ >with reWt t^o" six characterislicsf-educ^tion/ .training", ^rk experience, ap- 

. - ' ^ ' 'h ' ' " ' ' ' ^' ' 

■ ^e.riJnce. gr^mmar.i,,attitude.' and personalit/--after each viewing Qf thfe' video- . 

■V. " 'lape. The full frequencies of these ratings ate shown in t^l^ middle columns , 
of table 11. The scale that was used ranged frdm) a^ating-^^; 5 (highly 
prepared) .to^l (not^prepare^f: As seen in th^^ble. the in^idual'being , 
■interviewed was cbnlistenftly rated somewhere Wtween modera telyf and highly • - 
••j^i-epaiLd tor "all chrf^tteiMsti^s ia fhe -no' ae.gativj behavior" tape. Visual 
'dnspecacfn of - th#ratings' distribution^ tvAik^ii^)^\iey "phift to the ' 
'righr-^for.tl^e .fo^^ subsequent video tape s \n w^^#ie'nega^ve attribute 
v^s introduced; this^ shift i»s ^particularly not iceabl^f or th^" inappropriate 
Lang^iage"? and^'^^^ba^ per;fo nuances, ) 

Table ifT^at-^^ me^r^ ratings foc%ach o^^^ tl^e applicant character i's- 



5^cs for each^the interviaws. ' It is inte-reatMng to note that 'the range for 



the TTiccn r 



Llag for education/t^Mng and work , experj.ence was almbst a threef- 
qua^ters of a point, and' a Pnt-l poin)^ respectively, de^i^e the fact thaf^the 
tontLt of th^ 4nte^^vie'w with respei to these characteristicsy, was kept the 
\ -'same .^^ss the 'different tapes. ' Tffis confirms; the hyp6the5iS tliat. an em- . 




£y^r's negative assessment o^ a jo| cand^ldate along ^^""^^^ dimension can. 



affect tine assesf^nent along othercilmen.^roiis . ^ 

0 



f-^^ f>^v> ■. :1^-*- 




The mean rating for gramm^^ot 1.69 in the "Kad attitudfe"- tape was lower 
than the m^an rating of 1.89 -in; tbe "inappropriate language" tape. Further- 
' more, the job applicant was rated as having a lower l^vel of readiness in - 
terms of personality in this interview segment than in the :taped interview 
-which was intended to exhibit personality deficiencies, that i4,' the "poo^ 
nonverbal behavior'^'interview (1.96 as compared to 2.. 3^) . a w 

Just a's the theory provided in the previous chapteCv suggests that there 
should be interaction ef f ects bet^^^ chaxkct^rtet^-jf^ of the job aHaxrater ^ 
with the characteristics of an appliyant pro^ application Tsrm. 

'the'theory would also suggest that such interactions 'should occur (for- a candi-^ 
|date's assessment- resulting from an Interview. Thys , It is necessary ^to look 
at the job-readiness assessments ^hd inclinafcljon^ to Hire] separately for each 
occupation and ac/oss yat^er characteristics. 



Tab^^l3 pres^^ts t^ie mean ' employabfl^tyv ratings and hiring pert:entafe*s 
for the iVerviewees, d isagg regated across, the, three l5ccupa:ti^ons^ Later table's 
. V^seaf-^eXfetaviEjWB^ 



ployers: EacW^the five row^^ in the table ccJrre'spond? to a behayiforal modi-* 
¥i<;ation in the 'first set of five Interviews. g • . ,* 

^ Sato^e sizes get very thin in som^f^the cells -of thi,s table , but sev- y 
Ll no tTble results stand out. Firsjg-of all, 'it fs'thPcase thaftL "tiaa 




tt^tude" ii^rvlew is alwaV^'' the lov^t ranked JJ^^Vvilv^vpd ' the /^l^^ 'y 



flm-arkably consistent across the threa-^^ccupajCions. Fof: the clefl^^l^^P^on- 
^ dents, th'a ^centage that w^ld Y^ve\'s 0.0 pe^rc^nt a(id the r^tio.©#^he 



mean ra 



ting for the "bad ^t/lUde" -^c^i^i^ tt>tJ^ean rating^^V t' 



pegatlCe behavior*' \ap^^^^.45^ . Fd^n re^ trade, ^frhe rpere^^ds ati^ 
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. " i ■< -.or, ,,iu.» .uid Lhfe ratio of the mean ratings Is .44. Finally, fo-r ^.machine 
'trades, the .hiring percentage's 11.1 percent (lout of 9) and the ratio ot 
the mean rating i^v^S. 



TA&LE 13 



MEAN EMPLOYABl\lTY\ RATINGS AND HIRING PEaCENi:AGES, 
BY INTERVVW AND. OCCUPATION OF TMT JOB ■ • ' 



L, 



intervi 



No negative 
behcWior ^ 

i^n^J^propriate 
c^ppearance 

Inappropriate 
language - 

Bad attitude 



nonverbal- 
behavior 



Mean 
Rating 



Clei^^al r J : 



Occupation' 



?^erii'erit ythat 
WQul^/Hire 



122.5^ 90.9 



109.04 



92.^ 



73»58 ^^.^ K.2 
54.91" ''o.Q 

^ 80.06'^"^^ ■>^P-6 



A 




Machine Trad^es 



MeaR .TPercent That 
Rating | Would Hire 

122.78 100.0 



131.67 



icJb.o 



gfcit: , : 44.4 



75.0 - 



dates 



The '••jVppr^P^iate appearance" and":*i'lobrrl|^^ 
- /Cre^barticularly penalized .by the retail- emplbyers . For th^ former ^ the 
^r.. LViiii'-^J^opf^^^ fro# 111.8 to'86.'4, and the percentage /hat ^woi^M^^ 



'de'j\reasedN^fr\T4i 93 percent to 64 percent for employe 
the t^biyf^ tli^-^'inappropriate -appearance" interview did no 



rs,- In thp. dase- 



rs.'' As^seen In 
no-fadvers'ely aff.e,ct 



. of .^the marine 



•X 



eiithor clerical- or loachine , trade§\employe 
trades interview, it shovSld be.reca-lled that " inapprapriata appearance" wds 
st/^g^d with tl^^andidajtl beit^^Niy a three-piece ^suft , and in fact, this 
increased''1>tle-eijD))loyers' ^sessments of tl^e candidate^' For -«he "poor n^i^ 
verbal beh|fvlor" Jtdndidate^ the ratings" for^the ^'^^ retail 

th4 "bad attitude"^^dirfate (55.91 com- 
,^ in the ^lerfcai and 



te , L lie L aL^ii^ 
as loyS^lthi 



employers ''dropped almost 

pared to 4*. 64 ).*" .Decreases - in ratings' als# occurr 

' h ] - ' ' . , , 

macl|fcie t/ade*, cases » tut the .dlbcfi^ses wete not nedtly as dramat, 




90. 




Theu effect of the ''inaj^iwiitt^^^^ for 
Glfertcai>feind -rfetall • €mpl%€J^^^^ the^^^^p;:^^ rat 



ings ^fo^r "irt^ 



appropriate langus('ge" to "no rieg^Ktl^^^l^avlbT"" we>:e _<eQ;:a^'%rbl^ , respectively 



and hiring percentag^/dfoSped^ f^F9i to 15 'percent anX^3 to 8-percent, 

■respectively.' But this it^texvl|gw less of an ^^dversfi. effect on machine ^ 



trades employers. The ratio of meah^'^^jtings is ' .74 land ^the hiring percentage 

• ■ • * ■ V' ■ 

droppjed from 100 to 44 percent. .^^--^ 

- ^— ^ — 
These results imply, that' 'Appearance and nonverbal behavior are relatively 

more Lmpourtaat signals for retail employers . than for individuals hiring ma- 

chiae trades or clerical applicants; language is ^ key signal for clerical 

< 

and retail employers as compared to machine trades empire rs; and- that bad 

1^ ■ ■ 

-'attitudes (as manifested by the actora in the videota*ped interviews) affected 



^i^the employers in dw^extfetnely negative way that was quantitively similar 



across^ occupa t iong . 



.^Ir) table 14, the job-readiness/t>.ati[igs a^e displayed by occupation. Re-"* 
cabling that the education/ trainijig and work experieiic^ pt'ithe ^o]i candidate^ 



did no.f ^change acr^os^ the five job .,Cj^ndidates\ it is interesting to note that 



the oob-readiness ^assessments along these two dimensions d^j^reasedix^^ t|^ 
"inappVi^priate language," "bad attitude," and "poor noriverbd|^ behavior" inter- 
views, l^ti^c^Larly for clerical and^'m^hTn^^ employii;^. Generally, th'e 
' most drataatic^ changes in .the job- read iness ratings cdrresponded t(f the, be- 
^^^avioraf^ stimuttr^. For^-€^r i^aj/and reiai^^^^pliVants , appearance was ratrfed 
C^"' 'lowe^for the "inappropriate appea/^i/ce" candidates. Again the three-piece 




"^uit was favoWd by' the machine Wfce^ employers {a mean rating of 4.^^i>n,the 

^^appropriate appearanp^T-^gmen^as corAprared to 3.89 in the "no negative 

^/'' ' ' • 

behavior" segment), '(praiynar was rated^owest for th^ "inappropriate language" 
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TABLE 15 



MEAN ^PLOYAB|LITY/-PiSMINGS :AN^ hIr^NIG PERCENTAGE-^, BY 
INTERVIEW, bCCUPATION-OF THE JOB, AND RACE OF THE RATER 



Interview and 
Race of the 
r.T.p I oyer 

.^o Negat I ve "SehavTor 
— 13 1 acK^ ~ 



Nonb lack 



I nappropr I ate 
Appearagce 
■„ Black ^ 

Nonb \qc\1 ... 

*| na.ppropr \ ate 
Language ~" ^ ■ 
.y.lack . i): ' 

INonb-laqk 



. B^d Attlfu'd^ ^ r6^r ^ yf 
, Black y ■ ; ■. *■■ " ^^'^ 



Black y'''. 
Nonb lack* / 

Poor Nonyert^a ly .- , 

^ a i . 



Cler 

MQ^n Empi.oy- 
abl I Ity Rating; 



,4 



'6ccu0atl 



jPercenjt mat 



'55 



^1 '.00. 
/--54.04 . 




' 25.0 

a.o 

p.o^. 

, "? ^-1 i' 
• » 
l&O.O 
34.5 



Retail 

Mean Empioy" percent Thar 




60.36 



49.^ 



7.7 



0.0 



Machind Trades 



Mean L'/p^o^f^i Per Cent rna 
ab 1 1 Ity Ratl'^l Would Hire 



131.67 



91 .1 1 



100.0 



f 59. 



^ i'-I'M ■ -I'^^Si'- «W-'' 'J \ v~«^^ i I 



r 



ft 



candidate by retail and machine trades employers and second lowest by cleri- 



•caK, Job readiness in terms of attitude was by far away railed lowe'st aff^r 

'1 • * - ' 

theTbad attitude" interview in a 1-1 three occupations. It was the ^;ttent of 

>^ the experimental design to have -the "i^oor nonverbal behap^^-lflljerview rep- ^ ^ 

■. , » resent personality deficiencies , j^and, i^iAed, personality||J^ted low for ,^ 

" ihis lntferview relative to the "^^9 negative behavior" intervieVw But the 

-^^mpliyers in all occupations'^^^^^rsonality ^even loWe r - fi?>J,t he "badj, atti- 

^, tude" interview. ' ^^^^^ ^ - ' ) ^ ' 

, In table 15, the interview assessments are if! s aggregated by occupation 
aud^race of the'r^er. All job'^?fcididates were black and, ^rthermo re, ^the 



"inappropriate, language" and "bad «?titpde" interviews were predominantly^ ^ J 
flavored^th^black English" (see appendix B), so we might |Xpe2it a racial ^ 
effect ° in ithe ratings. The tabl« does show thll^blackl^ did " coijsisfetv&ly rate 
interviewees higher than 'nonblacks, buirthe percentage change in mean ratings , 
from interview to interview are not gre#tly~dif f erent . For example, -the ratio 
of the mean rating f# th? ^'popr nlnverb^l ' behavior" candidat;e to the-ntean 



employers and v65- fqr nori^lack clerical employer^l ■ 'In tljie^jmocj^l of employ- ^ 
ablllty'iin/gs based- on a'^Mcations described in the pr^Vlous, chapter^, there.,,' 



was a s 



tatist'i^^ly 



ly s^nlf icln) ef fecfe for bljckl; w^ich seems^ to parry, ^ 



through to ^nteiv\e^i ^e^^^ts,^/bni therl%does nat • seertf-^, to a ^^^m^^J^ \ 

fed in the l^itt^rvlews . . >^ 



3^: 



1 1 

'i 



-- -lew rating disaggregated by 



teractioi^ affect with any. of the behavTb^-a present' 

■ ■■ Vv . : ^ . ■■ ^ • -.^"^ 

Tabie^-l^ Resents ^he results of _ the 

the -sen- tff the 'rater ..^In the models which wer«^ estimated to explain the ^ 

\ employabiWr rat&s fr^ varjj^le was ^a, sAlnificant. 

cibvarl^ateli^^Ss^TrLve'fbr males). -This<*esult if not evident U table 16. 
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The^e^does not seem . to be any ' signif ic|^t pattern as to when, tfifev^ale dr fe- 



male mean rating is higher. ' For the three lowest. rjftte(f^ti^j^ 



•inappropriate language,/ "'"tad attitude" and "poor nonverbal behavior," the 



moan rating ^for female taters ^(especially iji me rical and retail interviews) 
tends to be lower than the males, but the httj.ng , percentages ate slight^ 
higher. This suggests that females have slifeh^y higher standards, but are 
more often willing: to/^give the candidjite the benefit o^^tha doubt more often. 



TABLE 1 




;EAN EMPLOY ABILITY RATINGS AN6 HIRING PERCENTAGES, BY 
NTEF^VIEW, OCCUPATION OF THE JOBv AND SEX OF THE RATER . ..^ 




In looking at the job-readiness rating across sex of the rater, it is 
Ijnteresting to note that females seemed to be more critical of inappropriate 
appearance than were males. liie mean job- readiness rating for appearance fot 
the' " inappropria-t^ a^>pearance" candidate was 3.67 and 2.50 for the clerical 

and retail jobs .respectively, as rated by males. For females, the mean rat- 

i ^ 

ings were "3.27 a,nd 1.88. ( 

In 'table 17, the i*nterview assWsments are arranged by educational 
attainment of the rater. Education is classified into college graduate and 
noncollege graduate. For clerical\ and mach^^' trades applicants , the raters 
withifl^it a college .degree tended td have Hi^jfer standards of assessment, that 



is tended to rate the job candidates low^ 



Te e^loyability scale being 



,used. Again^hi^. is consistent'VWith the ^^ression estimates on this variable 
for the "employabtli ty scoresufrom af^plicrfi/fons. - \ 




TABt£ 17 



MEAN EMPbOYAB 1 L I TY. RAT I NGS "AND HIR I NG PE'RCENT^GES; BY 
4 NTERV1EV/, XCUPAf 3?N -OF THE JOB, . AND EDUCAT I ONAL ATTAI N^€KiT^ OF ^THE RATER 

. ^ 



■ T%tr^ 

Occupation 





interview ,dnd 

of the 

5 "^il^^Em^ loyer i 



Mean Employ- 
abl.Jity^R%-Ing 



Percent mat 
Wou*)d Hire 



No Negat I vp Behavior 




Less th^ 

"Co U^38^r a d u ate 

I nappi^opr l ate"^ 
Appearance ' 
^ess than 

Leg^ "graduate 



66.7 
95.8 





B ad^Attltq^e 
Less thfirF 
, col<i:^^$^radu 
fi '^. ^ Cb\\ ege gr ad 

'i; >Poor Nonyferbal- 

Less, than' 
■ * college graduate 
r _CaH^ge graduate 




74.17 ' ' -16.7 
74.71 - / 13.0 



43. 

56-96 

6^.33 
84.67 
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- 0.0, 

1 



33.3 
47.8 



\ 



Retail 



Mean Employ- 
,a bi I'lty Raty ig 



^erceht7-^t 
Would 



' 11? 



rfO.do 66.J 

00 " y 10CVIV 



83% 33 ^ 
86.00 





90.^0. 



^qchIne^Trad9%; 



Mean LmpXpy- 
abl I Ity Ra\lpg 



WpUl d iHre 



105«00 
^ 139.29 



37.5u0 
106.43 



25.»Qtf" 
69.^9 



62.50 
88.33^ 



83*: 



95 



100.0 
*100.0 



100.0 
100. Q 



0.0 
.57.1 



0.0 > 
14.3 



100.0 
66.7 



'if 



Age effed^jatje displ;ayed in table 18.^- The age break that was used in 

the analysis' way fc|rty-f ive.. Rater^ over the age of forty-five tended to have 

tougher hlriag standards, ' particularly in rating the clerical and fetail in-. 

terviewees. Other interesting aspects of the data in the table can be seen in 
■* 

examining the retail ratings. There is quite a wide discrepancy between the 

'? ' ' 

mean ratings for the "inappropriate appearance" candidate between the two age 

standards. Also, it is interesting 

Ish note that tlie- raters o"^ 
retail cindidate lower t\ 



I 



groups, with younger raters havi 

At 





rat'ed^ the " poor ^ nonverbal behavior*' 
le "bad attitude" candidate. This was the only 



-J - • ■ 

group of employers analyzed for which this occurred., 



TABLE 18 , ■ \ ^ 

ME.^^J EMPLOYABIL ITY RATINGS AND H IR I Nd>£RCENTAGES/^BY 
' INTERVIEW, OCCUPATION OF THE JO^, AND AGE OR TflE W^TER 



I n+ervl ew. and 

of the 
Eirfpl oyer -^^ ' 
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No. N egative Behav ior 
' "Male ~~ ^ 



I napproprl^fe: ^/ 
Appearance {^^-^ 
Te^s ttian 45 
45 or overi 

I p a^propr hate 

^5 or ovejr ^--^ 

Bag Attitude ^ 

•'•Lessi, than 45 
45 or over 
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TAC^E 19 

MEAN FMPLOYABILITY RATINGS "AND HIRING PERCENTAGES, BY 
INTERVIEW /occupation OF THE JOB, AND SIZE OF FIRM OF THE RATER 



IntorvKew and 
f<ace of the 
E mp I oyer 



Mean tmploy- 
abl I Ity Rating 



No Negative Behavior 



Less than bOU 
' employees 
More than ^)00 
employees - 

^ I n appropr late ; 
Appearance 
— Less rnan ^00 

employees 
' More than ^00 
emp I oyeei 

I n appropr I ate 
Language 
' — Less rnan '300 
emp loyees 
More than 500 
employees 

Bad Attitude - 
Less than '?00 
emp I oyoes 

^ More than 500 
emp I oyees 

Poor Noriverbal 
BeTTavTof 
^ Less man 500 
emp loyees 
More than 500 
emp I oyees 



Occupation 



Cler cal 



Percent mat" 
Would Hire 



"tfean Employ^. 
abiT Ity Rating 



127.50 



87.5 
.91 .7 



120. 



1 12.96 

74.13 
74.38 

58.38' 
53.48 

88.38 
78.54 



: 100.0 

91.3 ; 



14.3 
16.7 

0.0 

0.0 

>7.5 
43.5 



Retal I 



FercenT I nar 
Would Hire 



120.00 
110.00 

100.00 
84.17 

80.00 

5>42 

60.00 
46.67 

40^00 
55.56 



100.0 

' 91 .7 

/ 

IQp.O 
58.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
'0.0 

0.0 
.16.7 



Mach I ne. Trades 



Tleaa^tmpl oy- 
abl I Ity Rating 



Percent That 
Would Hire 



115.00 
129.00 

127.50 
135.00 

, 71.25 
107.00 

31 .25 
82.00 

71 .25 
92.50 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

25.0 
60.0 

, 0.0 
20.0 

100.0 
50.0 



III table 19, we loojc at differences in the ratings by size of the edploy- 
ers' firm as measured by number of ^ employees . - There is" a distinct interaction 
between size of the firm and occupation. Far the ^iferical and retail appli- 
cants, small firms consistently rated tWe interviews higher than large ^firms 
(500 or more- employees)-, but just the opposite opcurred for the machine trades 
applicants. This result Is consistent with t^he hypotheses that large clerical , 
and retail establishments tend to have formal, personnel policies, have large 
flows of candidates to choose from, and are careful with new hires. For ma- 
c)(^ne trades, however, there are much larger; investments in training and thus 

,a larger cost for discharges. Furthermore, in firms that hire machinists, 
/ ... 
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. ...;.,L utie tii-ni la llakea more directly to employees than ln retail estab- 
lishments or firms with a h'igh proportion, of clerical employees. Thus, smal^ 
ar firms must exhibit morecare in their hiring In order to be competitive. / 
The last job/rater, characteristic examined is whether the rater is in a- 
firm's personnel department or not. These results are provided in table 20. 
Agalu, Che occupation or industry seems to have an influence on the results.^ 
In the machine trades Interviews, the raters who were not in a personnel de- 
,ai:.ueac tended .to exhibit tougher hiring standards for all interviews. This' 
accords with the firm size analysis above, where smaller firms tended to have 
tougher standards, because smaller firms tend no-t to have formal personnel 
staff. For the clerical and retail job, candidates , the .personnel staff also 
rated the job applicants higher in the "no. negative behavior",, and "inappropri- 
II. ^r.ppearance" tap'es, but for the^ other three segments wi t^h more egregious 
behavior anomalies, 'the .personnel staff workers have become tougher^^than their 
nonpersonnel counterparts- • , ^ . . 



TABLE' 20 . . - 

MCAN EMPLOYABILITY RATINGS mD HIRING PERCENTAGES, BY 
iNfLKVICW OCCUPATION OF, THE JOB, AND POSITION OF THE RATER 



i 



interview and 
^ace of the 
f . :np I ov4^r 



f.^^:, \ i ve Behavior' 



In persbnnel 
Nonpersonnel ' 

I nappropr I ate 
"Appearance 
'*|n porson ne I 
Nonpersonnel 

I nappropr I ate 
Language 

In person ne I . 

Nonpersonnel 

r5-jd -Mti tude 
I n person nel 
Nonplrson ne I 



Poor Norp^erbal 

behav lor 

I n perso n ne I 
Nonpersonnel 



Occupation 



Cler 



Mean bmp I oy- 
abl I Ity Rating 



cal 



Percent l nar 
Wouid Hire 



125.42 ^ > 100.0 I 



12^0 

/19.23 
1114.67 



82.4 



100.0 
93.8 



Mean tmp I oy- 
abll Ity Rating 



Ret ell 

percent i nar 
Would Hire ^ 



105.83. 
115.00 



90.83 
80.71 



too.o 

'85.7] 



83.3 
42.9 



77.82 > 


15.4 
12.5 


60.83 
54.29 


0.0 • 
0.0 * ' 


105.00 
94.17 


' 66.7 
33.3 


52.69 
5 5'. 41 


0.0 
0.0 


45.00 
50.00 


0.0 
. Q.O 


60.00 
59.17 


0.0 • 
16.7 


78.46 
83.65 


41 .7 
41.1 


53.7 0 
54.17 , 


33.3 
0.0 


91.67 
76.00 


66.7 . 
80.0 



War 



Mach I ne Trades 

percent iho' 



n Emp I oy- 
abl I Ity Rating 



Would Hire 



128.33 
120.00 



128.33 
133.33 



-100.0 
100.X) 



100.0 
100.0 
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: Resldes^observing reactions to the behavior exhibited the -persons 
'"'^►ifetiig interviewed, the ratings of the videotapes were intended to provide 
^ jp>>servat Ions about how empioyers react to Informati^y earned In an Interview 

tjaitt is not shown specifically on the application form* In the seminars , *'we 
A oribju; to obtain these data using alternative explana.t Ions for a six-inpnthj 

ffm^loymeric ggp. J^hesfe '^^^^^ ate described In the next s'ection. ^ 

4 3^3 "T?o^d" and "Poor" Explanations for a Sipc-M5nth Employment Gap . 

^ ^ ^ »Table 21 shV,vs the effects'of a "good" or "poor" explanation about an 

./ - ' ^^ " 

eoipl^ymetit gap ()n an applicant ' s employability ratings. The first set of data 

J 4a " - ^ , . ' I 

* provide the statis-tics from th« "no negative behavior" in table 11 for compar- 
ison p•lVpQses/^jf]^6 «e^n hiring priority index p6r that videotape is 119.71 as 
compared to' 118.16 for th^ first tape ^rbm 'the second set of interviews — 

/•6-month gap-ygood explanation." For both of thes'e interviews, about 95 per- 

cent of the respondei^its Indicated that they would hire the individual if a 

suitable opening were available/(it is slightly higher for the individual with 

a gap). In terms of job -preparation, the em'ployers similarly felt that the 

individual with the employment gap, but with a "g^d"" explanation, was a * 

slightly better risk. The mean ratings for the two are as follows: 

No Gap — 6-Month Gap — 

No Negative Behavior " Good" Explanation . 

Education/training | 3.61 3.71. 

Work experience 3.71 3.61 

Appearance ^ 4 .04 ' -25 

Grammar 4.11 4.23 

Atticude 4.23 4.30 

Personalirty . 4.22 4.24 

Five of the at^tributes have higher* means (i.e., are rated as being' more' 

prepared), while work experience has a mean rating of 3.61 as compared to 3.71 

for the interviewee from "no gap — no negative behavior" benchmark. 

4 
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. . TABLE 21 ' 

' FFi-TrTS OF "GOOD" OR "POOR" EXPLANATIONS ABOUT AN EMPLOYMENT GAP 
■O^ EM^SLfLIT? SStiSgS AND INTERVIEWER OPINIONS ABOUT J^^ READINESS 



Preparation for Job 



Mean ^ 
Rat Ing 



Highly ' Moderately 
Characteristics Prepared Prepared 

5 4 3 2 



Appl Ic^nt 
arl s 



Not ^ 
Prep ared 
\ 



1 19.71 



Educat lon/tralning 
Work experience 
Appearance 
Grammar 
Attitude 
Persona I 1 



lit 



4 
6 
15 
16 
19 
19 



27 

31 
3i 
29 



24 

29 

IV 
8 
6 
7 



b-month gap-"good" 118.16 Education/training . 
exffi a nation Work experience ^ 

, Appearance 
Grammar 
Attitude 
^ Personal ity ; 

6-month gap— "poor" 87.13 Education/training 



gap' 
oxp I anat Ion 



Work experience 
Appearance 
Grammar 
Attitude 
Persona I Ity 



21 
19 

25 ■ 
22 

9 

7 
19 
18 

3 
13 



23 
25 ' 
24 „ 
31 
23 
24 

19 
26 
27 
21 
' 6 
20 



24 

21 
8 
6 
8 



^3 
22 
9 
16 
18 
15 



20 9 
6 2 



Percentage That 
Woul d Hire 



92.9 



94.5 



35.2 



Having a "poor" explanation reduced significantly the desirability of the 
job candidate. As compared to a "good" explanation, the mean •atlng dropped 
from 118 to 87 , . and the percentage who would hire 'decreased from 95 percent* 
to 35 percent. TUe "poor" explanation affected the employer^' opinions^ about 
job readiness for all six^ attributes , but the most drastic effects were demon- 
strated ir\ attitude and personality . The mean rating for -attitude dropped 
from 4.30 to 2.54 for the "poor" explanation. 

Following are the m^an/rat^ings fqr the job readiness varlarbles . f rom the 
tapes' "good" and "poor" explanation'for the employment gap: 



Education/training 
Work experience ' f 
Appearance 
Grammar 
Attitude 
^Personality 



6-Month Gap — 
"Good" Explanation 
^3.71 
3.61 
4.25 
4.23 
v. 30 
4.24 



88 



6-Month Gap — 
> "Poor" Explanation \ 
3.64 
3.70 
'4.1^ 
4.04 
2.54 
3.64 



\ 
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Table 22 shows the effect of the gap with the "good" and "poor" explana- 
tion by occupation. ,The "poor" explanation causes quite significant decreases 
In all the occupations, but the decrease is especially large in the retail set 
of interviews. The scripts us^d for the "good" and "poor" explanations are 
provided in appendix B to, this report and an explanation for the toughness of 
the retail employers is not readily apparent since»the stories that the appli- 
cants tell are virtually identical across occupations. A possible explanation 
for this phenomenon is that the recession during which the data were collected 
was especially hard on retail sales and, as a result those employers reacted 
harshly to the individual not even trying to get a job. 



TABLE 22 

MEAN EMPLOYABILITY RATINGS AND HIRING PERCENTAGES, 
BY INTERVIEW AND OCCUPATION OF THE JOB 
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Mean 
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Gap — "Good" 
Explanation 


121 .06 


90.9 


114.62 


100.0 


112.67 


100.0 
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Gap — "Poor" 
Explanation 


95.91 


' 46.9 


66.15 


0.0 


86.22- 


50.0 
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In the final analysis, assessments of job applicants on the basis of an 
interview are far more subjective than on the basis of an application for:m. 
The mterpersonallty dynamics of the interview situation can greatly affect 
either party to the interview. Furthermore, the criteria that are used to 
evalua^te the job seeker-personality and attitude, for instance-are highly 
subjective in themselves. Adding to the uncertainty or subjectivity is the 
fact that It Is harder to control the context for the experimental" stimuli on 
videotape than on,paper. Thus, our attribution of the experimental outcome to 
"personaiity" or "bad attitude" or "inappropriate language" should be ta^en as 
suggest!/^ rather than confirmatory. Nevertheless, the videotaped simulations 
did provide interesting conclusions about employers' behUior after (viewing) 
personal contact with the ap-plicant. 
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6. QUALITATIVE DATA F.ROM EMPLOYERS 
6.1 Introduction 

Part of the data collection effort that took place in the employer semi- 
iVars involved a semistructured discussion period in which employers shared 
their experiences and opinion? about hiring youth dnd schooling. Appendix D 
provides a copy of the section of the 'questionnaire given to the employers 
which t!tis used as a guide for these discussions. These discussion periods 
were recorded and later transcribed for analysis purposes. A total of fifteen 
hours of discussion was used in the preparation of this chapter. 

?he major conclusions that can 'be derived from these qualitative data are 
as follows: 

^# The data confirm strongly the results from the ^quantitative data 
analysis. Variables siibh as work experience, reputation of school, 
participation in a COE program, number of quits, appearance, and 
gaps in employment histories were mentioned several times as 
important signals of employability . ij . : 

• Employers, with only a few exceptions, were generally enthusiastic 
abaut cooperative education. 

• Except for co-op programs, employers were generally dissatisfied 
with the school experiences of applicants. They perceived a de- 
clining quality of instruction; a lawk of , basic educational skills, 
and an inattentiveness to the attitudes and skills necessary for 
the world of work. , 

Several qualifications to the qualitative data merit attention. F^rst'of 

all, the data that were collected were very much a function of the dynamics of 

the group attending the seminar. Some employers were more Open th^n others. 

Some tended to speak out, while others did not engage ^ in the discussion will-' 

ingly. Some employers tended to monopolize th,e discussion and offer pefsojial 

anecdote^. The leaders .of the seminars attempted to minimize th^ir own inter^ 

vention, but occasionally tended to lead the respondeat^^ well. 
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Another' caveat to consider Is whether the opinions of the ' employers that 
participated iri the discussions 'have general applicability. In other words, ' 
the*selectiyity'rf' the employer sample may limit the. relevance of the -verbal ^ 
data obtained. Another sample of fifty-six employers might have very differ- 
ent observations to offer. Similarly, l^he setting or environment of the data 
collection effbrt (at- the National Center for .Research in Vocational Educa- 
ttion) may have conditioned the responses. Participating in^n institution 
perceived' to be an advocate of vo^cational education may have had a.. Hawthorne- 
type effect on responses by the employers present. Finally, t^echnical prdb- ^ 
lems with the tape recording resulted in virtually being unable to use any 
in^rmation from two of the (12) seminars. • " • 

" Despite these, qualifications, this sample of employers may be assumed to 
l,c a reasonably valid reflection of all employers of young people. In the 
first place, the frankness displayed by the participating en^pla^rers lent 
credibility to their statements'. Secondly, the employers' discussions of 
their own, first-hand ekperiences in hiring and employing youth appeared to 
correspond and consist^ with the results of the statistical analysis . ^ 

* The transcripts were reviewed and comm'ents were classified into the 
following categories: 

# Applicant Characteristics 

— Work Experience 

— Graduation f r6m High School * ^ 

# School Experience 

— Reputaj:ion of the School 
— School Interaction with Business 
— Cooperative Education Programs 
— Basic Education 

—Adequacy of School's Preparation of Students for Work 
— Other General Opinions about Schools ^ 

# Interviews 

--Attitudes 

— Appealrance , ' ^ 

— Interview Behavior 
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o Other 

— Applicant Testing 

— Private Sector Training 

— Job Performance ' . ^ 

— Inf luetice ^pf^ Tight Labor Market 

{f . 

The remaining sections of this chapter present employers' comments as classi- 

\ 

fied into these broad . categories . , ^ 

6.2 Applicant ChaVacterist ics 

6.2.1 Work. Experience 

One of the few issues about which employers were unanimous, was the im- 
portance of work experience in determining employability . They were* very 
explicit about the fact that they would choose someone with work e^eriei^ce 
over someone with just classroom training. Some of their typical comments ^ » 

; ■ ■ - 

fvOllow; 

A person who comes to us with a* diploma and part-time work has a 
better chance than a person with a diploma but no work experience.. 

Well, experience is a very good teacher and if I had to choose be- 
tween someone ^who had two years experience as a machinest operator 
and someoiie who just graduated frpm CTI or ancrther technical injsti- 
tute, I'd take the . person with the experience, becaus^ the^ atmosjJhere 
Is different. There is' really no substitute for that experience.' 

This is because the type of equipment we make is sophisticated — 

that's why we lean toward the experienced person. It's been our ^ 

experience that some of the people we have hired do not have the 

skill level that sorae other people have. We have a tuition refund 

prpgram that they might want to take advantage of. They pay for it 

and we reimburse them 100 percent if they get ^ C or better, and 

rarely do any of them^take advantage of it. It's amazing. 

Ooe of the employers encouraged applicants to cite even baby-sitting jobs 

or part-time jobs: / ^ . ' . 
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I stress at;tendance when we recruit In high ^school. We did at one 
time go to the high schools and c^eck on them. Wa no. longer do that 
because th^ b^ard of education no longer supplies us with that 
information. But I do stress attendance in school. And then I ask 
them to jot down any baby-sitting jobs, or 'any part-time jobs^ that 
they have had which would be an indication that they've been re- 
sponsible* ^ ' " ^ ' 
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' * As notocl in the analysts reported. In chapter'A, work experience is 

definitely perceived in a. positive Xshion,*but too many jobs or a lot of 

"quits" 'detract from, the applicant. One employer noted: 

Now som^ of these quit, C}uitr quit — some of these, I don't think i 
would pick out an applicant that quit that many times. There's got 
to be a problem there.. I don't think 1 would want to spend my time 
' on somebody that quits all the time. So that has a very negative . . 

impact'. 

6.2.2 H-igh School Gtaduation . 

In the few instances in which.it was discussed, employers were willing to 
consider hiring dropouts, particularly if their aptitudes were high or they 
had relevant work experience: 

Retailer: If it is for sales, we will give them an- aptitude test. 
There is a minimum score requirement so that they cannot claim you're 
discriminating because of age, sex, or color. We tell them to begin 
with that it doesn't make any difference whether they are .a high 
school dropout or a. college graduate. We hire on aptipude and that 
is it. 

We prefer, of/course, a high school diploma but work experience has 
■certain advantages over the completion of education. 

6.3 Comments about Schools ^ 
6.3.1 Reputation of the School \ 

In the analysis of the quantitative data, it was noted that particular 
schools had consistent (although not strong) effects on employabili ty ratings. 
Comments by the employers substantiated this observation. 

We have had a lot bettet* luck with people from Franklin or CTI '^s 
opposed to Denison. They have 'this attitude: "Hey, I just spent 
$8,000/year on college education and you owe me a job star/ing at 
$25 ,000/year." But that is [an over] ge^ralization, too, since not 

oxToi-wr^no Ic'lllfP that. ' \ 



everyone is like that. 

I don't think the school, as such, initially influences our deci- 
sions. I think from past practices you scrt of count on getting a 
better percentage of applicants from giver 
to others. Usually we're open in the begl 



institutions as opposed 
nning. Then the history 



evolves as to where you can expect to have the best success. 
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I caiih^.dly believe, the things* tliat are happening today and the 
calibre fof students some of the hj^gh schools are putting out. It'll 
vary. If a student came here from some rural community, he could 
have been the . valedictorian of his" class, and he'd tome down h^re and. 
wouldn't last a quarter. That's happening. That' 5- right , yet you 
couid see a/C student ..at Upper Arlington would go through with' flying , 
colors. So I mean you just can't figure out the grading system 
differences. ' j ^ 
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6.3.2 Schoal Interaction w ith Business • r , 

~ — ' J — ' 5 ~ 

^Employers generally felt that schools did not' intetiact well , if at all, 
with the business community. As discussed >elow, they felt that schools were 
not preparing students for work in. an adequate fashion, and felt that part of 
the problem was a lack of interaction. A sampling^ of their comments follows 

here: • ' ' 

I think counseling should* be more attuned to the .needs of the busi- 
ness world. j ^ 

It seems that schools don't know where the best entry-level jobs are 
for their people to get experience. < 

I haven't seen enough employer contribution to their actual curricu- 

lain or equipment purchasing. You see very limited advisory commit- 

tees> maybe someone who's been on an advisory committee for some 

years continues to serve — rarely do* they meet during the school year 

as such. Some of the programs have been good. [Wth others, T just 

do not think they get enough input. . ■ ; • . 

6.3.3 Cooperative Office or Distributive Education Programs ^ ' ^ 
in High Schools " . ; 

The majority of the employers that were familiar with the co-op programs . 
were enthusiastic about them. They perceived the value of the program to be 
the work" experience which it provides students. Some^^xTT^^t^eir comments are 
included b^low: 

I think the COE is an excellent program.^ It gives ^them exposure to 
those kind of things. 

We have very rarely found someone right out of high school, although 
we have had some co-op education students come in and work, and after 
graduation have continued to work, which was ideal because we know 
something/ about them and they know something about us. So we have 
gotten sdme real good people that way. But those people are coming 
in with lome experience, the experience they got in that co-op 
program. 
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We have used co-oK s t udents the accounting-clerical area. The 
director of accounting has developed a relationship with the school, . 
so the school understands what kinds of jobs we ^have to offer. So we 
get good referrals. If we were to run an ad in the paper, we have 
the screening process to go through and everythlmg else that: goes 
along with it. ' / 



I think the wft9le proc^ess of the co-op program with the teacher com- 
ing in and having us doing an evaluation of the student and things of 
this sort [is good]. These are just pluses for the student. 

Employer : I find that many of the young people coming out of the COE 
programs are well-prepared . First of all, because, part of the COE 
training is to have a job. So they demonstrated their ability*. They 
h^ve had the responsibility of holding a job, so they are truly 
better trained than someone else coming out of high school. A good, 
bright student with good typing skills and with good grammar skills 
and so forth could probably learn the same type of job also. But, I - 
think if it would come down between the two, I would probably choose 
the ohe with prior training because they would know business 
procedures and so forth. 

Question : If .they have 'just taken the office courses in high, school 
witho.ut the job experiences, and if they only had taken two or three 
courses in of f ice jnatiagement , [-or a] basic bookkeeping course, would 

that be enough? ^ 

E mployer : That would be better than none. However, ^I don t think it / 

would Jeigh as heavy as the COE training. I'm pretty familiar with ^ 

"that and I'm enthusiastic about it. ^, 

Not all of the employers were favorably disposed to the co-op programs as the 
following comments indicate: 



Most of the career ce;nters and oth^r high school programs (COE, DE , 
etc) that I've seen— their equipmerit is very outdated , their proce- 
dures are-may not relate properly to/the banking ind^istry, where 
we're a little more numbers oriented. ^ 

I have had seen some of the COE programs. They .were not training 
some of - their people to do ten--key by touch, which is a requirement 
for our type of firm. • 

Employers also had reservations about occupational work experience pro- 
grams. At one session, the following exchange took place: 

Question : Do. any Jf you^^ kids from the occupational work experi- 
ence programs? 

Answer 1: Yes, we have used distributive education people, and we 
have- had some success with that. 

'■ ■ ^ • - - ^ . N 
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' Answer 2; We did take on a couple of girls at tht desk and it real- 
ly did not work out too well for us. We found they were somewhat 
flighty ... and had problems staying professional. 
Answer 3 ;- I used one in the kitchen as a utility person. It worked 
okay at the beginning but then he wasn't really suited for the job.. 
To him it was just a class grade so he ended up quitting. I thi-nk 
the common business person has a problem dealing with a sixteen- or 
seventeen-year-old who hasn't really matured. It's not necessarily 
their \the youth's) fault; it's just that they are immature for that 
type of^ob. 

Answer 4:' ^^e've had good experiences with that type of situation, 
we've found two of our best employees. 

6.3.4 Basic Education 

Employers expressed disappointment and dismay about the basic educational 
skills of the youth they encountered. A sampling of their comments reflects 
these sentiments: 

It answered a lot of questions I had that I couldn't understand. I 
hired a girl and checked out her references, yet she couldn' t alpha- 
betize. 

I [used to> feel the schools were producing students who could add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, but I can't take that for granted any- 
more. Today I just try to find someone who is trainable, someone 
with'good compon sense. When it comes to ten to fifteen years ago, 
the expectation was that when somebody had a high school diploma,^ I 
can expect certain things from them. It's just not true today. 

As I got into the material, I thought graduation with distinction had 
to do with the grade point average (when I was in school it was thfe 
National' Honor Society). When I looked through this, I realized that 
the graduation with distinction requirements today is what everybody 
had to achieve fifteen to twenty years ago, even to get a diploma. 
That, kind of blew me away. That may clarify a lot of things going on 
•in the marketplace and the hiring process. 

- That means we have to have the math, English, and typing (because if 
we don't teach young girls and boys how to type while they are in 
high school, they are no good on machines because the machines re- 
quire typing). So they h^ive to learn it, whether they like it or 
no-. Otherwise, they are going to be truck drivers— you don't need 
/y'ping skills to be a truck driver. But the fellow who is going to 
'biillfi the electronic equipment and going to make that thing run has 
j'ot -to know how to do it, because he will be typing in data that will 
allow his machine to do the kind of work that is necessary to produce 
the part that makes it run. 

' Training should occur in school.- They should learn the basics in 
high school and learn the technical stuff in the plants, like they do 
in Germany and Japan. 
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6.3.5 Adequacy of the Preparation of Students for Work 

There seemed to be a lot of d is sat if action also with the lack of pre- 
paredness which youth bring to the world of work--a lack for which employers 
held the schools partly responsible. There were some general comments about 
schools not being attuned to th£ business community and some specific sugges 
tions about how a better interface could be achieved. 

Some of the general comments in this area were these: 

He [a nineteen-year-old boy] has to realize that with opportunity 
' comes responsibility. That is the result of upbringing. Your 
schojols don't teach that. The only way they're going to learn it 
is to get out there and work. 

I don't think the educational system has answered the question of 
"what we're doing here (for the kids)." We have the kids and. the 
educational system and we're spending a lot of time, but there is no 
end to the problem. The end to it is to have these people come out 
into the business world and become productive.^ I sincerely think 
they don't have a program, aside from certain voc-ed programs, that 
do that. Take a general educational, high school background and I 
don't think it helps the'^kids answer the question of what have we 
done here, . . 

With a lor of these kids, I don't think anyone has really sat down 
with them and told them what it's going to be like out there; what ^ 
the jobs are like; what kind of questions you will be asked. I don t. 
know what counse-Ung goes on in high school anymore, but someone has 
to let fhem know what's going on out in. the real world and what the 
kids should be doing to appeal to theraarket. 

Question : What is the advantage of the experienced one over the 

other one? <iX"' \ 

Answer: You don't have ro toll that person every single little 
thing. Schools don't tell you tiow to get along in an office environ 
meiit. 

I have noticed on awful lot of people in education tend to insulate 
themselves from the rearities of the business world. I think a lot 
of ' teachers—high, school, college— are not really attuned to what Is 
technology, equlpniont, so forth. It's, almost like instead of the 
schools pioneering that, they're more Just waiting, around to 8ee> what 
happens. Then, as soon as it almost becomes antiquated', they start- 
ing working with people. 
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Well, I resent high schools turning out business majors with two 
years of typing, twenty-five words a minute. I'm old fashioned 
enough to remember you had to pass the first year of typing and it 
*had to be at least fifty words a minute, error free, before you could 
go to the second year. And you had to have two years to get credit^ 
for; two years. You couldn't just get credit for one. And they can't 
type business letters. They can't spell. 

Two of the specific suggestions that employers made were a^ follows: ^ 

I think a lot of it's resistance on the part of traditional faculty 
to even address a lot of the technology 'cause they don't understand 
it themselves. A problem I've also seen is that when they do get the 
budgW to buy some equipment, they go out and get something that is 
not Lplicable to use in the work force in this area. They'll go out 
and word processing equipment that no one uses. It's not Wang or 

somethfjft^very popular. ^ 

No, don't teach them programming, teach them retrieval and input of 
information. That's what they will use on the job. They will not be 
programmers. So there's limited understanding by the tea ching staff 
of what's applicable and what's not; what equipment that they should 
be trained on and looking for and purchasing. 

Not all of the comments about the adequacy of schooling in preparing 
students for careers was negative: 

T think the schools are doing a very good Job in preparing students 
in the clerical skills, like typing skills. VThen I was in school, 
you had to reach a certain level before you could take the next 
level. Now the schools allow the students to do whatever they can 
through programmed instruction. 

\ 

He took a course called bachelor living, and I said "What in the 
world are you taking that for?" What it teaches is home economics 
for boys. It. was an excellent course for him to take. What it did 
was teach them housekeeping^ skills to some degree, taught them how' 
maintain a checking account^ balance , taught them how to make a bucf 
get, a grocery list. It was one semester course tht^e days a week 
It was a good deal for him. i 

,6.3.6 Employers' Miscellaneous Opinions about Schools 

Tho following comments made about schools may be of interest: 

Wlien I go into the schools and see a teach coming down the hall with 
ail open^hlrt or a golf shirt and a pair of slacks (Levis), It Just 
doesn't Look right. I guess I'm old fashioned. I w>int to say "get a 
shirt and tie on" so the kid will have som^ respect for the teacher. 
L think thore'aro some Limits. ' 
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1 think one of the fundamental problems thai, society faces Is that in 
the last fifteen years or so, the ave.rage quality of people coming 
out of 'high school has been declining, and yet the requirements of 
the jobs that the economy is generating is rising. The military ^ 
which used to be the place where we sent all the people who couldn ^t 
make it in civilian life, has now decided to be more selective. 

6.4. Comments about In terviews ) • 

*■ . ' T 

Another subjeit area that was discussed was interview behavior and how 
employers reacte^o an applicant's appearance and to the consent of the in- 
terview. Time and time again, employers emphasized the importance of having 
a good attitude, not Just in interviews but also in job/perfo rmance . We have 
categorized the comments about interviews into subcategories of interview 
behavior, importance of attitude, and appearance. ' ^ 

6.4.1 Interview Behavior 

V^hen asked about what mistakes are commonly madu by interviewees, 

employers responded as follows: 

Question : What Ire the kinds of things that a person does that 
indicate a poor interview? „ 
Employer: The one that bothers me the most is if the person says, 
that the y want to start their own business. I would automatically 
not hire them ... I feel very strongly about that. 

Question: Does anyone have any comments they want to talk about per- 
talning " to mistakes students make in interviews that would be best to 
avoid? Or other experiences? 

Answer 1: Especially if they develop a rapport with the interviewer, 
they wil l^o Into their personal situational that interviewers don t 
really want to know anyway. And they kind of forget why they are 
there and that is to provide the interviewer with as much infortnatlon 
as possible about Hheir education and work experience, so the inter- 
viewer can make a decision. / , , ^ 
An-wer 2: We (as Interviewers) tend to watch for [negative) comments 
TT^nrF^TTcant might say about former employers and teachers, because 
If they wiir say things about them, they will also say them about us 
or our company to other people. 

When asked about how the employers evaluate Interviews, the importance of a 

good attitude ai.d Kood communication skills were clearly paramount: 

It seems in my experience with interviewing that the things I see 
first are- first, appearance, communication sKllIs, attitude, and 
manners. That's first. Then, once all that's out of the way, can 
they tyjje? 
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It's finding the one wl t;h that attitude and personal [manner], not 
personality, but attitude, appearance, manners and communications 
skills and desire to work, and not wantlng^to advance Immediately or, 
you know, be cool. [If] I could go into a high school snd give 
advice, those would be first. - ■ : . 

I indicated here attitude is very important; somebody comes in, is 
anxious to work, willing to work, and willing, to learn, then I give 
him t>he benefit of the doubt. So I rate attitude pretty high. Sec- 5 
ondly, I would look at his education. Did he graduates from high 
school?. Did he have any part time jobs while in high school? In 
other words, I'm looking for somebody who's got some drive, some 
initiative, how he handles himself, granted this leeway for the- 
eighteen to twenty-year-old. Other real tangible things—is he going 
to be trouble maker? Is he negative? pessimistic? is he going to get 
a;ong well with the employees that we have? not be a' rebel? There's 
a certain amount of Individualism that's nice to have but there can 
be too much, so I try to sort of evaluate them within' those areas. 

When the subject of overquali f icat ion for a job was discussed, there was 
no clear-cut consensus from employers. As seen in the next two comments, some 
employers are Influenced negatively by overqualif ication and Unrealistic "exr 
pectations while others are not. 

One thing that we dfd talk about was that expectations make all the 
difference in the world. If the expectations are too great for the 
job' you know that there's no way/that the individual is going to get 
from here to there in a small amount of time. That will in fact hurt 
the applicant. And according to some employers, many of the youth ^ 
who come in today do expect to be head secretary or whatever in a 
'very short period of time. They really don't appreciate or under- 
stand that it is a career endeavor. It takes time to move up. 

I mean whenever I hire a clerical person or a stud4nt, I want the 
. best I can get. And the fact that the>^may be overqualif led does not 
stop me at all. Personnel may tHink something, but, myself, a? an 
employer, If I have to work with somebody, I want the best I can get. 

6.4.2 Attitude " . j 

TheoreticallyVone of the desired characteristics that employers look for ' 
Is a good attitude. This notion was reinforced by employers' own remarks. 

^ Well, the thing that we look at the most as far as being negative is 

attitude. We're pretty specialized. We want people to come to us 
because they really want to work for our store. They want to have 
V something to do with our product. See there are a lot of people who_ 

^ , have the attitude that '"I don't like the job, I just need the money. 
And we get a lot of those people. 



1 think wh.aV happens in those instances Is th.c ycu may have two 
applicants with -equal education and work experience, but on^ of them 
excels more in , the degree of self-confidence, and that one will be 
^ hired. ' 

^ I find this to be one of my biggest complaints about young people 

coming out of the schools today and that's their attitude coining to 
the compaJiy and, to the supervisors.. You know they may be bright 
people--a lot of them are. They may -be' at tractive . their appearance 
Is fine- they're intelligent enough and they^=know howXto do a job; . 
Uut they want to come In and they are not dependable; ^ey are not 
loyal; they want the same privileges that I have. \ ^ 

For a yo^ng person coming in looking foV a?' job, one has gW ^ have a 
eoo-d attitude. I'd put that almost at the top of my list, rffeht 
- beside of course, his [sic] skill or his [sic] potential to learn a 
^ob If he comes in here with a bad attitude, I'd reject him, ev.en , 
if he had a high skill level. Because we just don't want the hassle. 
Nobody wants the hassle. You have another problem that invites _ 
itself. The guy shows initiative and a willingness to work, has got 
a good attitude but lacks' the skills, we will take a chance. And if 
he's got the skill level plus all those attributes, then we'd be even 
further ahead. But if a guy came in and had a high skill level but 
had a bad attitude, I wouldn't hire him. 

6.4.3 Appearance » 

■ An applicant's appearance and dress were definitely considered by 
employers in formulating their employability decisions, but all in-alL, 
employers indicated that these were not significant factors, for the mo^t 
■part. Their comments on .this score were theses' / 

Appearance can be deceiving. We have a lot of people who come in 
w?th a three-piece suit, which is not always impressive because 
they're not going to run our store. But someone who comes in with a 
T-shlrt and jeans is not /ood either. 

I think wearing the suit jacket has more the P°'«i'^i^%[^^'^^^'°" J° 
But the other outfits didn't have that much of a negative reaction. 
I just think that wearing a suit jacket shows she might be more 
future-thinking in terms of h^r career. We also interview for If 
they are able to move on to the next job and take on more 
responsibility. %' ' r 

Though If I had two people who interviewed very, very equally, and 

hls'o,;e a,ne In with the jacket and it was just between Jhos^ two 
I might have a tendency to think that that person that had worn the 
lacket signified professionalism and interest in advancement and 
understanding what the business profession is looking for . . . U 
y<rivi^ became the tie-breaker. 




You dress conservatively, have command of the English langu<^ge, and a 
good attitude and you will have a better chance than normal. I've 
seen too many come itv-^th rhese psychedelic colors (is that the 
proper term?) the brighter and louder it is, the better it is, and 
that's exactly the opposite. 



6.5 Other Qualitative Data of Interest 

6.5.1 A^pplicanttTesting ' 

.In several^seminars, the subject of the use of testing in the employer^ 
search process was discussed. In one or two instances, firms were expert- 

1 

mentlng with Jbatteries of general intelligence or aptitude tests, but these 
cases were definitely the ^exceptions . Most firms do little testing, aside ^ 

from typing tests. This sampling of comments was typical: 

If it is for sales, we will give them an aptitude test. There is a 
minimum score requirement so that they cannot claim you're discrim- 
inating because of age, sex, or color. We tell them to begin with 
that it doesn^t make any difference whether they are a high school 
dropout or a college graduate. We hire on aptitude and t;hat: is it. 

We affe getting to the point now where we sfre starting to give basic 
' grammar and spelling tests, as long as it is job related. 

,We don't ^have a typing test for speed, but rather to see if they can 
set up a letter and punctuation, spelling. 

We give typing tests, depending on the job. Speed and accuracy are 
important for some iobs but not others. All we really care about' is 
ciccuracy — no spelling corrections are made. The typing -test is the 
only test we give. 

6.5.2 Job Performance 

Most of the focus of the seminars was on the hiring process, but data 

were also collected on factors that indicate good or poor job performance. 

ft 

Some of the employers' comments were as follows: 

Question : When you have someone whom yoU consider to be an outstand- 
ing employee, what are the qualities that that person has that typi- 
cally others would not? 

Answer 1 : # think one of the things is that they always fleem to be 
/asking for more to do. And others Just sit there and look at you. 
^ Answer 2 : I think another one is that they display a certain amount 

of enthusiasm and a positiveness about themselves and about their job 

and the company . . . because that rubs on to the rest of the enr- ^ 

ployees, just as a bad attitude would rub off. 

• ^" , .lis " ' ' • 



Question : What are some of the things that have caused someone- to l^e 
fired"? 

Answfer- Having to repeat how to do a job over and over. That means 

their minds are someplace .else. It's good to become part of the 



team. 



There are a lot of people who are just satisfied with. the status quo. 
That's all right. There's nothing wrong with that, but yet we d l^lce 
td have people who are Innovative, If at all possible, and who want ^ 
to make It a career, but they got to have, these attributes, they got 
to have «he attitude and be willing to take responslblll.ty . 

6.5.3 Private Sector Training » . 

The typical mode of operation for the employers that participated' in 
this study was to give new employees ^ecific training (formal or inforii&l) on 
•their particular equipment. Applicants who, were machine literate or ,who had 
prior work experience' were perceived as advantageous hires because they were 
more easily trained. Some comments from. the discussioas p6lntfed up this . 

employer preference: 

Question: Does it matter whether the training is in IBM or whatever 
s pecific system you use, or do you just want generic training, a 
person who can work on a word processor, even if your company does 
not use this tyie of system? • v 

, - Employer : It rLally does not make any difference becaus^e with ha . 
system we >rave-it is a small system-it is just the ide^ that they _ 
have some kind of basic [machine] knowledge. 

Half of the training programs in my organization are for people who 
have had prior training. ' 

First of all, we have a tuition reimbursement program, if someone \ 
wants to take the course, and it is job related We don t pay^un 11 
after they have completed tlie course and only if thoy got a L 
better. So that is some incentive on their part. Another thing-we 
do which we have had a lot of success with is for the past couple of 
years we have been getting a math instructor from CTI. He is not an 
associate of CTI, he',s just there and we pay him some set fee. He s 
taught geometry, trig, and algebra. You'd be amazed at some of the 
people that are taking these courses. We had a painter- take algebra 
and he got the highest score in the class. This guy is using this as 
a vehicle, saying. "Hey, I can dp something with this. In fact, he 
is. We've said, %ey, Ray is taking algebra." When he ended up with 
t.he highest score (he had a 98 or 99 average in' the class), he s 
applied himself, he's moving." 
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Yes. It costs us $400-$^00 a semester and employees have to pay for 
their other expenses which are nominal. First of all, it's a benefit 
to the people taking the courses. They can keep that knowledge—no 
one is able to t^feike that away from them. We hired a sales trainer, 
• but we got him to do more than training for sales. He also trained 
in attitude. - ' 

5.4 Influence of Tight Labor Market 

Lastly, some employers noted the effect of the business cycle and, in 

rticular, -how the tightness of; the laboc market influenced their behavior: 

To be perfectly honest about it, I don't Uke 'to hire in today's mar- 
ketplace. I'd rather have the problem of finding a qualified person 
than having the problem of an overabundance of qualified peopLe and 
finding a qualified person that wants to do the job. "When people are 
unemployed, they will agree to anything. They may be 100 percent 
qualified, but after the honeymoon of the job wears off and they 
don't lik6 what they are doing, the error/rate goes up and productiv- 
ity goes down. You have problems. So I don't like to hire nowadays. 

A year ' ago I' would haVe been much more tolerant than I -am today be- 
cause of the greater number of choices that we have, to choose from. 
Today, we would not have to deal with that, because there would be 
someone who was interested in a job and who would be more likely to. 
stay on the job. I know my attitude has changed consi^ierably . And 
so todi^I'm much tougher than I was before. Becaus^ you have to 
be . YouTiaveN:o be . ,s 
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7. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 
The primary purpose of this study is to assign to various .attributes . , 
of ,yo/ithfuI job applicants the relative importance of each attribute in the 
hiring decisions of employers. As such, the major focus of the conclusions 
. and recommendations emanating from the study was targeted to youth and/or 
guidance or youth counselors. However, in the iJiourse of analyzing the quan- 
titative and qualitative data, several finding relevant to employers and . 
school administrators emerged. This chapter (presents conclusions and recom- 
mendations categorized by the three target audiences—youthful job applicants," 
employers, and school administrators. i, . 

7.1 Conclusions and Recommendations for Youthful 
Job Applicants and Youth/Guidance Counselors 

the labor, market for entry-level jobs is analogous to a lottery; em- 
ployers "buyy tickets .and take their chances on given applicaats. These 
tickets ;ire n^^ identical, however, since employe rs'i have learned^that certain 
characteristics are, more likely to be associated with a yinner (i.e., a 
productive worker) than others. From the perspective of an applicant, the 
question is how to induce an employer to buy the applicant's ticket. The 
acquisition of certain skills -or knowledge by the applicants is rewarded by an 
improvement in perceived employability . Attending certain schools is similar- 
ly rewardefi, as is part-time work experience, and other positively perceived 
■ activities. When screening applicants for a job, employers offer an Interview 
to the applicants they perceive as having the highest levels ^f employability. 

But each activity undertaken to ea^rn employability enhancement requires 
time and resources. And those resources could be spent in other employability 
devetopment activities (or in leisure). Economists refer- to these costs as 
opportunity costs. A youth could hol^S a part-time job, which means less time 

* 
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devoted to academic achievement or extracurricular activities^ The young 
person could decide to go on to a vocational program in a junior or community 
college after graduating from high school, or to enter the labor market 
directly at that time without further schooling. The implications of these 
sotts of, decisions on employability need to be\ considered . 

The results of the study provide guidance. First of all, the study in- 
dicates there are impprtant characteristics of the job search process that 
allow (youthful- applicants to improve their per<:eived employability at very 
low cost. Neatness on the application form (and in cover letters) is one of _ 

the most important variables that emplojjers use to screep applicants for ^ 

■ V « / 

interviews- for W,re consideration. Other things being equal,' the estimates 

derived in this study indicate that filling ouC an application in a s%py 
fashLon decreases an applicant's empldyabiiity by an amount equal to 2.0 grade 
points (from A- to C-, for example) or by an amount that totally offsets hav- 
ing had job experience. Besides neatness considerations, if youth -feel that 
their resume Is weak on job expedience, they should present baby-sitting or 

•yardwork exfTience to demonstrate some past job responsibility. 

Intervl^^T^havior is crucial in the job search process. Analysis of the 
interview data and^ discuss ions with employers indicate how easy it is to jeo- 

,paradlze employability by not being punctual, by dressing inappropriately, by 
having a poor attitude, or by using inappropriate grammar in in interview. 
Signals of a bad attitude are negative comments about a previous employer or 
teacher or being overly ambitious— expecting^ r^id promotion or to own your 

own business* i 

Presenting a neat, full resume and exhibiting appropriate behavior at an 
interview can be accomplished with only minimal effort in time and resources. 
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other aspects of employability development are acquired over a longer time 
horizon and require consideration of expensive choices. Not surprisingly, the 
study reaffirms the importance. of finishing high school. Having a diploma is 
the single most important explanatory variable in models of employability rat- 
ing for all occupations and job descriptions. But the study quantified the 
importance of other aspects of schooling as well. Achievement as measured by 
grade point averages, was rewarded 'wi th large and , significant weight. Both 
high school and postsecondary grade point effects were large and significant, 

but with the exception of the machine trades respondents, the coefficients on 

- \ 

the high school grade point variable were greater_than postseconddry GPA. 
The relevancy of the applicants' high school major/program. and postsecondary 
'progr4 to the job were also highly significant. Other things being equal, 
irrelevant programs .of study cost applicants between one and two grade points 
an A-/student with an .irrelevant major appears approximately as employable as 
an o/herwise'ide?tical'^tudent with a relevant major and C+ average. 

Employers were consistent in their ratings and comments during the dis- 
cussion periods about cooperative education programs. In the estimates of 
employers, having participated in such a program had a significant, positive 
influence-. If the program was relevant/ to the job, the combined coefficients 
of co-op participation and relevant high school program are about as powerful 
as htiving had any job experience. 

Vocational skills are also important determinants of employability. 
Eighty-six percent of respondents indicated that the item "specific vocational 
skills" was important in narrowing applicant pool, and, furthermore it was 
the highest Talked item -Out of twenty-five in terras of criticalriess in shaping 
the J'Jnai decisions. It should be mentioned that the largest subsample of 
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employers In the study. were those that hired clerical workers, and, of course, 
typing speed is an important skill in oiefical occupations. Nevertheless, the 
strength of the. vocational ' skills characteristics spanned all employers. In 
applying for a clerical- job, having a typing speed faster by .ten words per 
minute Improves employability about the same kmount as any attendance^ at- a 

postsecondary setting. « 

The other major form of human cap.i^l attainment which the hyp6thetical 
youthful job candidates comprising the applicant pools in this study could, 
choose to pursue is part-time or suinmer job experience. Having held at least 
one job gives. an applicant a significant advantage over a competitor who has 
never held a job. If the part-time job is relevant, the combined effect sums 
to a relative weight that approximates 'that of having a high school diploma. 
For all three occupations, reporting that two "or more prloV jobs ended because 
of quitting reduces an applica^nt's employability rating. In a measure of the 
effect, two or more reported quits offset the advantage that participating in 

■ a co-op program would bring, or they approximate t,he difference between a B- 

V 

and a C- in high school. ' 

The amount -of prior work experience is not a significant determinant pf 
employability.' But in some of the models, the riumber of' jobs and having an 
employment gap are significantly negative factors. o . 

Following up on the gaps variable, another notable finding of the study 
is that having a "good" explanation £01^^ ^employment gap;-volunteer work, or 
additional training— can cause an applicant to be rated higher than a job 
applicant with no gap it all. The deaf, implication- ,i.s that youths who are 
havlug difficulty finding a job should strongly consider alternative construc- 
tive uses of their time, such as training programs. ■ 
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7.2 Conclusions and Recommendations for Employers 
In formulating theJtr recruitment and hiring strategies, firms must make 
resource allocation decisions and be concerned about the . prof itability of 
theik^tions. Large firms and firms that have been in existence for a long, 
time have, made numerous hires and their decision making has .withstood the ^st 
of the marketplace. Irl fact, an underlying assumption beileath this study is 
that employers' hiring , decisions are consistent enough that we can generalize . 
to a larger j^pulation from the behavior of a small nuraber.who were observed,. 
It is thus somewhat presumptuous to issue recommendations to all employers. 
Nevertheless, the study did produce certain results that may be of use to some 
employers. Four such*conclusions are as follows: . 

• To the extent that we were able to control other variables, the ^ 
personal 'characteristics of the application reviewer influenced-; 
significantly the hiring ^priority ijidex assigned to the applicant. 
Males, blacks, and older Individuals tended to be more- liberal in 
their evaluations of the black youth they were, asked to assess. 

• Almost unanimously, employers who had experience wit!^ a cooperative 
education student were enthusiastic about the experience and if a 

■j hire ensued, were pleased with the outcome. 

• An interviewer's assessment of an applicant's work experience and 
education is partially determined by the youth's behavior during 
the interview i 

• Despite protestations about the , unreliability of and difficulty of 
getttng reference checks, about 80 percent of employers reported 
making such checks. When one considers how little the costs to 
make a reference check are -.and how expensive-a hiring mistatch can 
be, it seems that reference checking is an efficient and reconr- 
raended personnel policy procedure. 

7.3 Conclusions and Recommendations for School 
Administrators and Policypiakers 

A subsidiary purpose of the study is to be a conduit between employers 

and schools, particularly in the area of employabiUty development. It is 
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important for schools t,o take into account employers' opinions, since the 
economic success and job security of the schools' students depend on the de- 
gree to which they are able to fulfill employer expectations. As 'reported in 
the chapter presenting qualitative data, employers dilBjave some positive sug- 
gestions. The comment that comes immediately to mind is that- more- emphasis 
should be put into teaching concepts as opposed to training on particular . 
equipment. The comment was made in the context of data processing where it 
is suggested that the concepts of data organization and retrieval be taught 
rather than programming. Furthermore, employers felt that it might be feas-^ 
ible to get more employer involvement in the selection of training equipn^nt. 
Active advisory councils, may also be a useful source of ihvolyement; . 
■ Even though the em'ployer seminars were .held much . in advance of the pub- 
licity over schooling quality generated by the National Commission- on Excel- 
lence in Education's report. A Nation" at Risk , the seminar participants made 
numerous comments about the low retention of or lack of basic skills of their 
job applicants. This suggests that employers should be strong advocates of 
any educational reforms that move toward improving basic skills. 

The results concerning the importance of the presentation of an appli- 
cant's resume and the importance of appropriate interview behavior suggest . 
that job search techniques may be an appropriate curriculum item in schools. 
Finally, job experience and participation in co-op programs are important 
determinants of a youth's employability Thus, schools should promote co-op 
programs and should actively d^elop employer interest ajd participation in 
them. 
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APPENDIX' A 

EXAMPLES OF HANDWRITTEN AND PRINTED APPLICATIONS 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATTKNDliD 
DATES ATTfciNDfciD 



_ . l:hi^ MAJOR/ PROGRAM 

^D:^j\^7W/\ArPytS^nGRADt; AVERAUt-r _^UIFLOMA: QyES 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER li^yl do fOft/ri J aJtX/' ^ 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
To: 



PCS inoN : (9 /j9^ ;f>' i ^ixm iX. 

JOB DUTIES: I^.Oj ^r^ A olcm .^h ^ prl L 4 ^ <Ac(ll^Hjhini A^Ci^^SJ^Uj, 

E3i 




REASON FOR LEAVING: \A '"^ 





REASON FOR LEAV 



inJ: icJal^cj fern 



EMPLOYED FROM: fYj/; ; ^! / l<^^ 



EMPLOYER: ^/r»An^ li iamLlj}) AUaAM^P^] _ 

POSITION: ^^jj U^^ "-^Z / j/ -,,. ; . n "^^^^tA^^W 

JOB DUTIES: 



lAji ixA?rf:4jlo " EMPLOYED FROM:_£ 



REASON FOR LEAV 



EMPLOYERT^j£>^j^/if\J 
POSITION 



-15 



ES:'^/f|A^i^ 



JOB DUTIES 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 




f 



{ EMPLOYED from: ^C-(Wv),(9Ji?) 



TO: 



iM ^ ^ . 



EMPLOYER:^ 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:_ 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION □ YES (ZJ-fHT" Q OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CURRENT t>lPLOY^^ENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED (^UlNfiMTLOYED WORK HISTORY 



FOK OFFICE USE: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: 57 

1. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTCinYES Q NO 




HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
U . . 50 . . 100 . 150 . 

Worst Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired 


200 




YOUR SCORE/ 
FOR APPLICANT 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: / WW /UfC jU/-^ MAJOR/ FROGRAM: j4^^Jc^,^_ 
DATES ATTENDED: l.^f. ^^^^ AVERAGE:/^ OIFLOKA: □ YES 0 NO 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYED FROM: ^TTTL^UI /9?1 

TO: Tff Z 



EMPLOYER: .A^lC V?i.(l/rj/l<LC^{AI^j} J^.M^ 

POSITION: 0-ZiC<yaL MJi^i. ^ ^ 

JOB DUTIES: 

REASON FOR LEAVING: Qccct , 



F.MpYoYER: r^y.TfJ'u ^.<:-?^~^^^ ^g<^ employed FROM: 4.;^/^^, /J£/ 
POSITION: 



to: h'UUllij /9S? 



JOB DUTIES: 

REASON FOR LEAVING: (jj-Qu^. . . 



fmployer: ^^^j. l7Ufuclft^yyl/:^4 employed from: iQz^fW^t /m 



POSITION: d jiiUx^ M-eA/u^. 



T0: 7;W /9.?l 



JOB DUTIES: 

REASON FOR LEAVING: OxA^' . 



KMPLOYER: ^A^OXZCP llixtd Jot/^^ 4k/2^^. EMPLOYED FROM: ^6^.- Z^/^.,., 
POS ITiON : {}M^Cl TO xJ^Jl^nl^c m 



REASON FOR LEAVING: (^^^Cft^ 



4 



EMPLOYER:^ 
- POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



1(EAS0N FOR LEAVING: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION (x) YES □ NO 
CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED Q UNEMTOYED 



O^VER FOR ADDITIONAL 
WORK HISTORY 



FOR OFFICE USE: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: 4 1 

2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC:0YES Q NO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
. 50 . . 100 . . 150 • . 200 
Worst Average .best 
Hired Hire 4 > ; Hir»a ^ p 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



APPLICANT 



HIGH SCHOOL ATTENUE 
DAJliS ATTENDED :a,,/j^,a^^2<£r22^2y 



X>:<{0^f^Ah ■ih.y/A .^/^^ MAJOR/ PROGRAM 
■f-l '7)%AJ iZ ^(^DE AVERAGE-^ DIPLOMA: gjYES Q NO 



**WORK HISTORY** 
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RMPLOYER.^ 7^. Ck^r/ ' 7>n..-ln ,xJ a /t^ employed mon-.^pf/q^/ 

POSITION: 



JOB DUTIES : r > ^ y> /^^/ ^i-^/r// / ^ j^,,^ 1^-/1 / jV/ / U/'/ie.<]j^ ._ 

REASON FOR h^k^l^G'. ^^^^^ Z-IlL J^ ^ ^/ // TV?^ <^ 



XL 



EMPLOYER: I'm^n^ M^.l^. rrU.AO EMPLOYED FROM: a^ ^ rtUW - 



JOB DUTIES 

REASON FOR LEAVING: .^y /f:/^ A/C? ^v^. hh V^r)k<?W 



EMPLOYER: 0/^, i ^Tx I MfhA^. 

^ ' j^IpL 



POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM: \ ^ p4- . l^f W 



TO: 



JOB DUTIES 

REASON FOR LEAVING: (J^jU^-^ ^ S f^> ^ j >^ 0^ ^JJ.- f W^^.-g^ 



EMPLOYER: Pffj ( A~X^ j MnA-f, 



EMPLOYED FROM 

T0:]2Z 



iM4- 



POSITION; 

JOB miTiES:vyf f; .y A c '^nlArl^.. ^n/U tl f o/ t2j^(d C(^^i^?^A 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 

■ 



EMPLOYER :_ 

J 

POSITION: 



JOB DUTIES: 



EMPLOYED FROM:^ 
TO: 

I 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION 0 YES □ NO Q OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CURKF.NT EMPLOYt'lENT STATUS □ EMPLOYED [^UNEMPLOYED WORKHIS'LORY 

FOR OFFICE USE: 1. TESTED TYPING . SPEBO: yfj C 

2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC:0 YES □ NO 



^ HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
0 . 50 . . 100 . . 150 . . 200 

Worst Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired 




YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 
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APPLICANT ij33. .fp UCATIUHAL UliCOKU" 

HIU, SCHOOL attended: OaCili^KaX MA:.OK/MoaKAM: U^iLai^^^' 

— ^ .«m/-\(ivr^^ 



r» r\ »• T T r n ^l • 



**WORK HISTORY** 

EMPLOYED FROM 



POSITION 
JOB DUT 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 





^1 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 
JOB DUTIES 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 




REASON FOR LEAVING:_ 

EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 
JOB DUTIES: 

REASON FOR LEAVING:^ 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 




EMPLOYER: 
PjDSITION: 
JOB DUTIES 

REASON FOR LEAVING:^ 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 




EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:^ 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING:^ 



ORGANIZATION □ NO 

CU^r^^NT 'eMpI^OYMENT STATUS □ EMPLOYED Qilt:^; 



FRIENDS WORKING AT 



EMPLOYED 



OOVER FOR ADDITIONAL 



WORK HISTOKY 



'cnw'oFFTCE USE: 1. TESTCD TYPING SPEED:__53 

tOK OFFICE UbE. K ^^^^^^^^ TJTC:E]YES Q NO 



HIKING PRIORITY INDEX 
. 50 . .. 100 . . 150 . 
Worst Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired . 



200 



T2R 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



\ 



. APPLICANT >530 • 

:f^*EDUCAT10NAL llECORD^^^c 

I J^CIIOOL ATIKNOKD: Ceii I ra 1 II l/orli Sclioo 1 "^"^ 

t MAJOlV^niOGIlAM: Office Education 

I l)A1i:S OF AriENDANCE: Sept. 1978 -May 1982 



>E AVERAGE: 
/LOMA/DfcGREE: 



Ye*. 



-+ 
i 
( 
I 

-+ 

I 
I 
I 



I POST SECONDAUV SCHOOL AITENDED: 

I riAJtUl/FIlOGllAM: 

I DATES OF AHENDANCE: 



GRADE AVE; 
DIPLOMA/D 



WORK H J STORY 



RACE: 
E^EE: 



4 



KriPLOVER: School Cafeteria EMPLOYED FROM: Sep t . 1981 . 

POSITlOItJ Food Service Worker TO: June 1982 

DDTIKS: Prepared soft dr i itks , sandwiches , sei^ved f drod • c leaned/^fese t tables 
HEASON FOR LEAVING: Left to look for a full-time job EMPLOYED: Par t- t ime 



KrU'LOVER: Fast Food Restaurant 
POSITION: Food Service Worker 

DUTIES: Prepared soft dr Inks , sandwiches , served 
REASON FOR LEAVING: Went back to school 



EMPLOYED FROM: June 1981 
TO: Auff. 1981 
foodicleaned/reset tables* 
EMPLOYED : Fu 1 1-t ime 



r:riPLOYF.R: Fast Food Restaurant ' EMPLOYED FROM: Sept. 1980 

POSITION: Food Serirlce Worker TO: June 1981 

IlUTIES: Prepared soft dr 1 nks , sa^ndwiches , served f ood , c leaned/rese t tables*' 
Ufc.ASON FOR LEAVING: Left to look for' a full--time job EMPLOYED: Par t- 1 line 



ENPLOreR: School Cafeteria 
P(»jnT10N: Food Service Worker 
i DUTIES: Prepared soft dr 1 nks . sandwiches , served 
i JU:/\SON FOR LEAVING: Went back to school 



EMPLOYED FROM: June 1980 
TOU Aug. 1980 
f ood I c 1 eancK^rese t tables. 

EMPtOYED: Full- time 



CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS: 
FRIENDS AT FIRM: no 



Vne mp I o ye d 



FOR OFFICE USE: 



1 . 
2. 



TESTED TYPING SPEED: 
ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC: 



41 



cu' HIRING PRIORITY INDEX I 
^ 0 . . 50 . . 100 . . 150 . . 200 1 
I WOPST AVERAGE BEST I 
I HIRED HIRE HIRED I 
+ + 



+- 

I 

I 

I 

I 

+- 



YOUR SCORE 
TOR APPLICANT 



-+ 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-+ 
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APPLICANT ^621 



**EDUCAT}ONAL RECORD** 
Schoo 1 

Nay 1980 
Columbus Technical 



I SCHOOL ArrENDtD: Central 
I MAJOR/PUOCIIAM: College 
I DATES OF AITENDANCE: Stfpt. 



High 
Prep 

^ 1976 - 

[ POST SECONDARY SCHOOL ATfENDED 
I NAJOR/PROGRAM: Clerical 
I DATES OF 

+ 



GRADE AVERAGE: 
DIPLOMA/DECREE: 



A- 
Yei 



Inst 1 tute 

ApjENp_ANCE:_Sept ._,980 - May ,902 S^^^SmHS ^ 



Yes 



-+ 
•I 
I 
I 

-+ 
I 
I 
I 



+ _ VORK HISTORY/ 

j EMPLOYER: School Cafeterll hnHiiivi-ii li-nnM. , 

POSITION: Food Service Worker tflfLUytU FROM: June 

l_K;FSrEEXvtNS?'^-'r! food. clel?;d/rf set 



1979 
1979 



V «rr^tV xooa,cleaned/reset tab 

school ENPLOYED:Full 



les • 
- 1 line 



( EMPLOYER: 
\ POSITION: 



Fast Food Restaurant 
Food Service Worker 



I EMPLOYER: " ~ZZZTZTZ7rz— -V 



EMPLOYED FROM: June 1978 
TO: Auff. 1978 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 
DUTIES: 
II>:aSON FOR 



I 
I 

I 
I 

+ 

I KMPLOYER: 
I POSITION^ 
I DUTIES: 
I IlEASON FOR 



em « 

tin 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



LEAVING: 



EMPLOYED! 



LEAVING: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 

TOi / 



EMPLOYED! 



CURRENT EMPLO^TIENT STATUS: 
FRIENDS AT FIWI: no 

A.. 



Unemp loyed 



FOR OFFICE USE: 



1. TESTED TYPING SPEEDi 

2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC: i 



59 



+ . 

I ^ HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 

® • . 50 . . 100 . . 150 . 200 
WORST AVERAGE BEST 
' ♦ HIRED HIRE . HIRED 
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I 
I 
I 

-+ 



+- 

I 

I 

J 
I 

+- 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



-+ 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-+ 
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APPLICANT '1 t04 



*:t:EDUCATIONAL llECOUD** - ^ 

I 

SCIIOOI. AriT.NDKD: . Vvpr^r f^*; ^ [ /J; ^fj,,^„ ^ ^on IgRADK AVERAGE: A- [ 

DATES or ATrENDANCE: Sc p t^^^076^_^^nay^2 jt^^ i^.^--- + 

^oiriEC^NOAR^icl'lO^^^ Columbus Business I v>r^ I ty^^^^^ 
riAJOll/PUOGIlAM: Tbrke t lug DIPLOMA/DEGREE: No. I 
Wa'vu'< n\r AITENDANCE: Sept. 1^00 - Play + 



DAPES OV AITENDANCE 

WORK HISTORY 



-+ 



_ EMPLOYED FROM: June 1980 ] 

EriPl()^T:R: Small Department btore jq. 1900 |, 

POSITION: Sales 11c 1 per t.^^oHucts to cus toners , put prices on floods. I 

DUTIES: Stocked s he 1 vcs , showed products to c us i EMPLOYED: Full-time * 

REASON FOR LEAVING: Was n temporary job ^ . ^ + 

T- EMPLOYED FROM: Sept. 1979 [ 

I•^U'LOYER: Large Department Store si.iiil.kj ^^^^ ^^^^ , 

POSITION: Sales Helper ^ r^r^nAxxr ts to cus t ome rs , pu t prices on goods. j 

-— ~ . FHPLOYED FROM: Juno ' 1979 [ 

FrU'LOrai: Larpre bepartment Store ^. ,979 

POSITION: Sales Helper „„„,i,,„i= to cus toraers , put prices on goods. 

l)UTIi:S: Stocked ahe Ives. showed products to custom ' gnpi^^jyEp: Ful 1- t line I 

ilEASON FOn leaving: Wont back to school ^_ + 

~~ FmM OYED FROM: Sept.. 1978 

EPn'LOVER: Small Department Store EraLOYburn^^_ ^^P^ ^^^^ 

POSITION: Sales Helper „,.„H..rts to cus toners , put prices on poods. 

Kri.mLrA'vi^Ni!t'c?rtri^orf^^^^^ 

*■ EMPLOYED FROM: June 1978 [ 

EMPLOrai: ^ . TO: Aug. 1978 . 

nilTlFS: ^ , i EMPLOYED: Full- time I 
EsON FOR leaving: ^ Went ^back^ ^'j^t'l:. + 

""cURRENrEr^PLO\^^ STATUS: Unemployed 
NOTE: Frlend(s) at firm 



TYPING SPEED: 41 
ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC: No 



1 ■ ''^^ H?is 1 i - 

+ • 
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APPENDIX B 

JOB APPLICATIONS AND CORRESPONDING 
SCRIPTS FOR VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEWS 



r 



r 
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APPLICANT C 



★EDUCATIONAL RiiCORO** 



Lxericax ^ppj 
No Work Gap 



HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: Central MAJOK/ PROGRAM :^ice. 

DATES ATTENDED; 1977-1980 Gl^DE AVERAGE:^ DIPLOMA: Q YES Q NO 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Sm all Retail Fi rm 
POSITION: Office Helper 



EMPLOYED FH#I: June 1981 



FTU: June 1982 



JOB DUTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered .mail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER: Small Manufacturing Firm 

POSITION: Office Helper ^ 

JOB DUTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



EMPLOYED FROM: Dec. 1980 
TO: June 1981 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Better job 



EMPLOYER: Small Retail Firm 



EMPLOYED FROM: Sept, 1980^ 



^i)S IT ION ! Office Helper ^ 

JOB DUTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



TO: Dec. 1980 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Better job 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:^ 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER:__ 
POSITION:^ 
JOB DUTIliS: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
Ta: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION Q YES 0 NO QOVER ^ Of ^DDITION^^ 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED [x] UNEMPLOYED WORK HISTORY , 

*\'oR*OFFICE'uSEr*li TESTED ^TYPING SPEED: 55 



2. ELIGIBLE FOR rjTC:^ YES (3 NO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
50 . . 100 . • 150 . 
'Worst Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired 



200 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICAiNT 



125 
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VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT ' 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 

(Used in "no inappropriate behavior," "inappropriate 
appearance," and "poor nonverbal behavior") 

INTERVIEWER ; We have covered yourXeducational background, now; I would like to 

take a look at your work experience. I have your emp!Loyment record here on 

the ^Jplication, but I w?uld like for you to talk a %\ti\^ about the jobs you 

have had and the work you have done* 

INTER\^IEWEE ; I have had \some varied work experiences. After completing high 
school, ; I enrolled; in ■JSommunity college secretarial course. Beeause of. 
money 'problems arid- not getting what I wanted from my classes, I left school 
and went to worlcSas a receptionist/file clerk. After about three months of 
that, I had an opportunity to move to another, company to work in a secretarial 
pool doing mostly straight, typing. I enjoyed' working i-n the typing pool and 
worked there for about six months. The company went to word processing and I 
felt very uncomfortable working with all that new equipment. I realize now 
that word processing can improve my work and I would welcome an opportunity ; to 
learn it. At that time one of the executives in the company decided to go out 
on her own and asked me to go as her Secretary. I moved to that job and have 
been in it for about cMe year. Now my boss finds she can-not make it on her 
own and is going with a large company. That leaves me looking-for a job. I 
feel all of my experiences have given me good preparation^ for a secretarial 
position. I hp pe you will have a spot for me in this company. 

' < ■ 1 - .. ,^ 

INTERVIEWER : What are your ^plans for the future? 

INTERVIEWEE : I would like to get enough experience and training to become an 
execiitive secretary. For now, I just want to'\become a j/ery good secretary. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you. ^ 



VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP INi WORK RECORD (CLERICAt)" f 

(Used in "inappropriate language") 

** 

INTERVIEWER: We have cove'red your , educational background, now I would , like to 
take a look"at your work experience. I have your employment Record here on 
the application, but I would like for^you to talk a little about the jobs you 
have had and the ^ work you have done. 

'if \ 

INTERVIEWEE: ' Yeah, I done a lot of work. Uh, after high school, I went to 
college to this secretary course. But, um, I just couldn't afford it, so I 
,had ta quit, and, uh, went to work as a receptionist/file clerk. • It was all 
'/right. Then I got another job in a secretarial pool. Um, it was all right 
too", I s'pose, and I, uh, had a lot of straight typing. It was pretty^ nice. 
Then after a few months, the company went to word processing. I just couldn't 
dig,, that^*. you knowc^ They had a lot of new equipment and stuff I just wasn't 
into. So, um, I quit there, and I found out that one of the bosses was going 
off to her own business, so she asked me if I wanted to come along as her* own 

V \ ■ 

secretary, and I said, oh yeah, why not? So, um, I went with her, and stayed 
about a year. And she couldn't afford to stay in business for herself, you 
know, so she had to go back*' to the large company. So that left, me without a 
job. * ^ . ^ . 

INTERVIEWER : What are your plans for the futui:e? * 

INTERVIEWEE : I would like to get enough experience and traintog to become an 
executive secretary. For now, I just want to become a very gooik^ecretary . 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you^ 
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VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 

(Used in "bad attitude") 
INTERVIE\;ER : We have covered your educational background, now I would like to 
take a look at your work experience. I have your employment record here on 
the application, but I would like for you to' talk a little about the jobs you 
"have had and the work you have done. 

INTERVIEWEE: After high school, my folks decided I better go to college. So 

■ / 

I went and took a secretarial course, you know. I didn't know what else to 
take! -But it cost too much and I just didn't like it, didn't like the school 
at all, so I just decided to go to work right away. And I was a receptionist/ 
file clerk for awhile. Then 1 didn't like that job anyway. ■ They fired me. 
So I went off to another company a'rid worked in a secretarial pool. Now th^t 
was all right. I can dig that. Then they went to word processing, and I 
didn't know a thing about word processing, jack, so I said 1 just can't get 
into that. Then I fo,und out ' that one of the bosses was booking her own gig 
and'she asked me'to come along as hfer secretary. So I said sure; what else 
was I going to. do? So. I wenf with her for about a year. And noW, she's going 
back to work for the big company. She's going back to work for the man. She 
can't afford'.to stay on her own. So I'm unemployed. 
INTERVIEWER : Like before. 

INTERVIEWEE : I could^get any job, but people just aren't hiring executive 
secretaries, so I guess I will just be a plain old secretary. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you. ' . 
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*EUUCATIUNAL RfclCOKD** 



Clerical Application 
Work; Gap 



HIGH SCHOOL ATThiNUED: 


Central 


' MAJOK/ PROGRAM: 


ijusiness 6 
Office.^ _ 


DATES ATTENDED: 1977- 


1980 


GiiADE AVERAGE: B DIPLOMA: 


0YES £^N0 











**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Small Retail Fi rm 
POSITION: Office Helper 



EMPLOYED/FROM: June 1981 
• ^ — ^ . — 



V TO: Ja n. 193 2 



JOB DUTIES: - Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER : Small Manufacturing Firm 
POSITION: Office Helper^ 



EMPLOYED FROM: Dec. '1980 



TO: June 1981 



JOB DUTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Better ^job 



EMPLOYER: Small Retail Firm 



EMPLOYED FROM: Sept. 1980 



POSITION: Office Helper 



TO: Dec. 1980 



JOB DUTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Better job 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANiZAT ION □ YES 0 NO ,: ([^ OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CliRKEN'T EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED [x] UNEMPLOYED ^ '"^"^ 



WOKK inSTOKY 



•OK OFPICE USE; '[.. TESTED TYPING SPEED: 55 

Z. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC :Q YES Q NO 



HIRING PKlpRlTY INDEX ; 
. '50 . . lUl)'. 150 . . ,200' 

Worst Avera^;e * best 
Hired Hire . Hired 



YOUR^ SCORE ^ 
FOR APPLICANT 
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VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
GAP IN WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 

; ; • ("Good" and "poor" explanations) 

INTERVIEWER : We have covered your educational background, .now I would like to 
take a look at your work Experience . I have your employment record here on 
the application, but I would like for you to talk a little about the jobs you 
have had and the work you have done. 

INTERVIEWEE : I have some varied work experiences. After completing high 
school. I enrolled in a community college secretarial course. Because of 
money problems and not getting what I wanted from my classes. I left school , 
and went to work as a receptionist/file clerk. After about three months of 
■that. I had an opportunity to move to another company to work in a secretarial 
pool doing mostly straight typing. I enjoyed working in the typing pool' and 
worked there for about six months. The company went to word processing and I 
felt very uncomfortable working with all that new equipment. I realize now 
that wdrd processing can improve my work and I would welcome an opportunity to 
learn it. At that time, one of the executives in the company -decided to go 
out on her own and asked me to go as her secretary, I moved to that job and 
" was in it for about six months, when my boss foy^nd ehk could not make it on 
her own and went back to the large company. That Ifeft me looking for a job. 
I I ^eel all these experiences have given me good preparation for a secretarial 
position. I hope you have a spot for me in this company. 

INTERVIEWER : What part of "^^^Tr-sicpertence did you enjoy most and which least? 
INTERVIEWEE : I think I like the private secretary work most and would have 
liked to continue if possible. What I liked least was working as a reception- 
ist. I enjoy typing and making work look attractive. 

I : ■ .. 

■\ 138 ■ ■ 
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INTERVIEWER: 1 noticed from your application that you have been out of work 
for the last six months. Would you please explain/what you were doing during 
that time and period? 
"GOOD" OR REASONABLE EXPLANATION : 

INTERVIEWEE: Yes, I would be happy to explain. When my boss went with an- 
other company, I* was out of work. In order to stretch my unemployment com- 
pensation, I moved back in with my family. I have searched for a job on a 
regular basis. I have mailed applications and had personal .interviews but; as 
you know, jobs are scarce and' I have not been successful in becoming employed. 
I called my high school typing teacher and she lets me come in every Thursday 
afternoon so I have been able to keep up my typing skills. 
"POOR" OR LESS THAN DESIRABLE EXPLANATION ; 

INTERVIEWEE: Yes, I would 'be happy to explain. I had some unemployment com- 
pensation coming and have always wanted to see some other parts of the" coun- 
try. I went with some friends to Colorado and we stayed th.ere during the ski 
season. I did a lot of skiing and made many new friends. Now my unemployment 
compensation has run out and I have to find a job. 
INTERVIEWER; Thank you. 
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APPLICANT R 



*EDUCATIUt^L RECORD** 



Retail Application 
No Work Gap 









uiscriDucive 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: 


Gentral 


^ MAJOR/ t^ROGRAM: 


Education 


DATES ATTENDED: 1977- 


198/ 


GRADE AVERAGE: B DIPLOMA: 


[3 YES QNO 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Large Department Store 
POSITION: Sales Helper ^ 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1982 



TO: June 1982 



JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, showed piroducts to customers, put prices 
on goods 



KEASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER: Smnll D ppnrrmpnt Store 



EMPLOYED FROM: M;:^y IQffl 



POSITION: Sales Helper 



^ TO: May 1982 

'JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, showed products to customers , put prices 

on goods - 

REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER: Small Department Store , EMPLOYED FROM: September 1980 

POSITION: Sales Helper (part-time) TO: May 1981 

JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, ghowed products to customers, put prices 

on goods . . 

REASON FOR LEAVfNG: To full-time ^ob ; . 



KMPLOYER: Lar^e Department Store 
POSITliJN: Sales Helper (part-time) 



EMPLOYED FROM: September , 1979 



TO: Ma y 1980 



JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, showed products td»^ customers , put prices 

on g o ods . 

RKASON FOR LEAVING: Temporary job 



EMPLOYER: 

POSITION: J 

JOB DUTIES: 



EMPLOYED FROM:_ 
TO: 



KKASON FOR LEAVINC: 



KKIKNUS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION □ YES Q NO (])0VER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CUKKKNT KMPLOWENT STATUS □ EMPLOYED [x) UNEMPLOYED WORK HISTORY 



KOK OFFICE USE: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: 55 

2. KLI(;nJLK FOR TJTC :□ VKS Q NO ) 





UlklNC; PRIORITY INDEX 




0 . 


, SO . . . . 130 . . 


200 




Worst Average Best 






Hired Hire Hired 





YOUji SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 

( / . \ 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
^NO RECENT GAP IN WORK EXPERIENCE (RETAIL) 

(Used in "no inappropriate behavior," "inappropriate 
appearance," and "poor nonverbal behavior") ^% 

INTERVIEWER: In considering yoa for a position in sales, it is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience. I think we have 
covered your schooling, but now I would like for you to tell me about your 
work experience. 

INTERVIEWEE: Yes, as I mentioned earlier, I had some very worthwhile work 
experience while still in high school. As part of my distributive education 
program, I worked part-time my last two years in school and full-time in the' 
suminers. ' 

I started as a stock person in our local supermarket. In this job I 
stamped prices on items and placed them on shelves. After about three months 
I was moved to the cashier-checker position. I greeted customers, entered 
prices into the cash register and made change. Sometimes I helped with 
sacking the groceries. I worked at this job the rest of ray Junior year in 
school. During the suraraer I did grass cutting and other odd jobs^I could get. 

My senior year "l was placed in a men's clothing shop. After learning the 
stock and company rules, I worked as a salesperson. I enjoyed this job very 
much and felt I learned a great deal. After graduation from high school, I 
continued to work in the clothing shop. 

After about one year in this job, the shop where I worked went out of 
business. After job hunting for about two weeks, I went to work for a large 
department store. I have worked in several departments as a salesperson-'*^ 
children's clothing, appli^^ncap, and shoes. I feel that experience has been 
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very worthwhile and I have learned a lot ab<jut selling. I am applying with 
your company because I would like to get back into selling men's clothing. Do 
you have other questions? , 

INTERVIEWED: Yes, *I would like to know what your plans are for the future. 
INTERVIEWEE: Eventually, I would like to own my own shop but for now I would 
be happy, with a sales position. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank, you. 



\ 



r 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN. WORK RECORD (RETAIL) 

(Used in "inappropriate language") 
INTERVIEWER: In considering you fo'r^a position in sales, it is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience. I think wfe have^ 
covered your ^schooling, but now I would like for you to tell me about your 
work experience.'* . ,7, 

INTERVIEWEE: Uh, yeah, um, as I mentioned before, I did a lotta good stuff 
while, you know, I was still in high school. As part of my distributive 
education program, I w^i's able to work part-time during my junior and senior 
years and full-time during the summere. So, uh, I started working for^ uli, 
this grocery store. Okay? And I' was a stockperson. I did all the stockin' 
Of ^shelves, and stampin' the merchandise. And, uh, after about three months, I 
became a cashier-checker, see, and like I was able to deal w^ith^the customers 
one ori one. You know like dat. You know, I ran a cash register and, uh, I 
bagged the groceries and stuff. I worked my whole junior year and then during 
the summer I worked at odd jobs—like cOttin' the grass and stuff like dat. 

So, uh, went on to ra:ysenior year^ J ' was place^ in a men's clothing 
store. So, like, after ifemiing the stock and company rules— that, ain^ no 
problem— like, I worked as a sales pe rscHi. . And I really liked that job, you 
know. And after graduation, I continued to work in this store. After abo^t 
year^f^he company went under. See? 

So I was looking for a job' for about two weeks when I hooked , up with a 
large ^department store.' I worked in several departments such as kids' 
clothes, appliances,, and shoes and stuff like dat. And,.'uh, they let me go 
after a decline in business. So I am applying for a job at your ^company . 

■ ■ ■ , , •' .t 
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INTERVIEWER: Yes, I would like to know what your plans are for the future. 
INTERVIEWEE: Eventually, I 1>ould like to own my own shop but for now I would 
be happy with a sales position. 

INTERVIEWER: Thank you. ' ' ' j. 




VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (RETAIL) 

(Used in "bad attitude") 
INTERVIEWER : In considering you for a position in sales, it is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience. I think we have 
covered your schooling, but now I would like' for/you to tell me about your 

work experience. ^^^^^^ 
; . INTERVIEWEE : Well, as I told you before, while I was in high school, I had 
the opportunity to do a lot of good stuff. As part of my distributive educar 
tion program, I worked part-time my last two years in ^dhool and full-time in 
the summer^ So, my first job my junior year was that^of a stockperson in a 
grocery'\store — a really lowly job, but you know, it was starting off. ■ So I 
worked there stamping merchandise and Stocking the shelves. But three months 
later, I moved up. I moved up to a position of a cashier/checker . I greeted 
customers (you know, I have a lot of personality) and I-went on to ring up the 
purchases and bag the groceries. I didn't like that too much, but, you know, 
it was part of the job. During' the summer , I worked- odd jobs, 'cause you 
know, hey,, the job situation was kind of bad. . i 

In .piy* senior year, I was placed in a^^men's clothing store. You know, I 
was moving up. After learning thd stock and company rules, I worked as a 
salesperson. And, you know, I really got into this job. But as time went on, 
the store was closed. ' ' 

'V . ■ y . 

So there I was out on t^^e street. Me /V For two weeks, I vas out looking 
for a job and then I went to work for a large department store. I worked in a 
lot of different departments, you know. I worked in childrens * clothing . I 
warked in the appliap^e department. I worked in the shoe department. ' It was 
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a real drag workirtg in so many departments. After awhile, I couldn't care 
less about what I was selling. Then after a decline in business, thev"let me 
go. So here I am apJl^H^g for a job with your company. Any questions? 
INTERVIEWER ; Yes, I would like to know what your plans are for the^filfture. 
INTERVIEWEE : Eventually, I would like to own my own shop but for now I would 
be happy with a sales position. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank yo\^ 
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APPLICANT RG 



*EUUCATIONAL RtCORD** 



Retail AppXicacion 
Work Gap ^ 



HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED; Central 



DATES ATTENDED: 1977-1980 



^' uxstrxbutive 
MAJOR/PROGRAM; Education 

GRADE AVERAGE; B /DIPLOMA; [xJyES Q NO 





**WORK 


HloiOKi'^^ 




EMPLOYER: 


Larce Department Store 


> \ 

17MDT rvvU'n U'unM" 


uctoDer lyoi 


' POSITION: 


SalBs Helper 




January lyoz 


JOB DUTIES 


Stocked shelves, showed 


products to customers. 


put prices 




on ^oods 


(J 




* REASON FOR 


LEAVING: Laid of|f ' ; 












EMPLOYER; 


Small Department Store 


EMPLOYED rKUM^ 


May lyyi 


POSITION: 


■ / 

Sales Helper I 


lu: 


October 19ol 


JOB DUTIES 


: Stocked shelves, showed 


products to customers^ 


put prices 




on goods 







REASON FOR 


LEAVING: Laid off 




. — 










EMPLOYER: 


Small Department Stpre 


EMPLOYED FROM: 


oepiiemDef lyou 


POSITION: 


Sales Helper (part-time) 


TO: 


nay lyoi 


JOB DUTIES 


: Stocked shelves, showed 


products to customers^ 


puL prices 




> 

on goods 






REASON FOR 


LEAVING: To full-time 1ob 














Large Department Store 


EMPLOYED FROM: 


September ly/y 


AEyPLOYER: 
POSITION: 


Sales Helper (part-time) 


TO: 


Mav 1980 


^ JOB DUTIES 


: c;rnrkpd shelves, showed ^products to customers 


, put prices 


on goods 






REASON FOR 


LEAVING: Temporary iob 












EMPLOYER: 




EMPLOYED FROM: 




POSITION:^ 




TO: 




JOB DUTIES 
















REASON FOR 


LEAVING: 


— 













FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION Q YES [x] NO . OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYE D jx] UNFilPLOYED WORK HISTORY 

FOR 0Ff2?e USE: 1. TESTED TYPING 'SPEED: 55 

2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC:nYES 0 NO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
0 . . 50 . . 100 . . 150 

Wors t Ave rage Best 



200 



Hired Hire 



Hired 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
GAP 'IN WORK RECORD (RETAIL) 

("Good" and "poor" explanations) 



INTERVIEWER ; In considering you for a position in sales, it is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience. I think we have 
covered your schooling, but now I would like for you to Jell me about your 
work experience • ^ 

INTERVIEWEE: Yes, as I mentioned earlier, I had some very worthwhile work 
experience while still in high school. As part of my distributive education ^ 
program, I worked part"t^.me my last two years in school and full-time in the 
summe rs • 

'I started as a stockperson in our local supermarket. In this job I 
stamped prices on items and placed them on shelves. After about three months 
I was moved to the cashier-checker ^sition. ^ greeted customers, entered 
orices into the cash register and made change. Sometimes I helped with 
sacking the groceries. I worked at this job the rest of my junior year in 
school. During the summer I cut grass and other oa<J^jobs I could, get. 

My senior year I was placed in a men's elothiVg^op. After learning the 
stock and company rules, I worked as a salesperson. .1 enjoyed thi^s job' very 
much and felt I learned, a great deal. After graduation from high school, I 
continued to wotk in the clothing shop. ■ . 

After ab^ut four months working full-time in this job, the shop where 
I worked went out of business. After job hunting for .about two weeks, I went 



' i 



to work. for a large department store. I worked in several departments, as a ^ 
salesperson— children's clothing, appliances, and shoes. ;I feel that experi- 
ence was very worthwhile and I learned a lot about selling. Business declined 
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in tW. department store and since I had been there only a short time, I was . 
let go. I am applying with your company because I would like to get back into J 
selling men's clothing. Do you have other questions? 

INTERVIEWER: Yes, If you don't mind, I would like to know more about those 

six months you have been out of work. What have, you been doing during that ^ 

period? ' 

"GOOD" OR REAS.QNABLE EXPLANATION : 

I NTERVIEWEE ; Certainly, I am happy to explain that period of J:ime. I had 
some unemployment compensation coming, so in order to stretch that, I moved 
back in with my family. I have been seeking employment on a regular basis 
through mailed applications and personal interviews; but, as you know, jobs 
are very scarce and I have not:been successful in getting a job. I have 
worked as a volunteer salesperson in a goodwill store in my spare time. This 
helped the sto|e and allowed me to keep and improve my sales skills. 

"POOR" OR LESS THAN DESIRABIE BXPLAJ^ATION ; 

INTERVIEWEE: Certainly, I am happy to explain that period of time. I had 
some unemployment compensation coming and have always wanted to see other 
parts of the country. I went with some friends to Colorado and^ we stayed 
there during the ski season. I did a lot of skiing and made many new friends. 
Now my unemployment compensation has run out and I. .have to find a job. 



INTER V IE l<fER: Thank you. ■ 



APPLICANT U M 



Machine Trades Application — 
^♦EDUCATIONAL RhCOKi)**No Work Gap . 



HIGH bCHUUL ATTENDED: 



Centra I 



DATES ATTENDED; 197 7-1980 



: MAJOR/ PROGRAM; M;,rh1nP ^hnp 

GRADE^ AVERAGE; R DIPLOMA: Q YESQ NO 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLQ.YER: 5>m;^n Mnnn Fnn^.,r ^n£ F-frT^ 

POSITION; ;. Machinest Helper 



EMPLOYED FROM; : Hav 1980 
TO: June 1932 



JOB DUTIES; Place rough metal in machine, operate machine, make 



adjustments 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER; 
POSITION; 



JOB DUTIES; 



REASON FOR LEAVING; 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



EMPLOYER;^ 
POSITION; 



JOB DUTIES; 



REASON FOR LEAVING; 



EMPLOYER: 



POSITION: , 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING; 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION; 



JOB DUTIES: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



KKILNDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION Q YES Q NO \ OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATjUS □ EMPLOYED fx! UNEMPLOYED ^ WORK HISTORY " 

OPERATE MACHINES: ■ " 

—\ : ^ . : 

0 ' 



KOK OFFICE USE; 1. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC ;□ YES Q NO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
. 30 . . 100 . . 150 . 

Wors t Averac.e Best 



200 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(Used in "no inappropriate behavior," iiiappropriate 
appearance," and "poor nonverbal 'behavior") 

INTERVIEWER ; One of the things this company is interested In is the work 
experience that you have had. I have that information here on yout; 
application, but J'd rather have you tell me about it. Start with when you 
left high school and bring me up to date on the jobs you have had and the work 
you have done. ' * ■ 

INTERVIEWEE: Yes, that would be a period of about two years. When I com- 
pleted high schopl I went immediately into a machine shop where I became a 
helper to an experienced machinist,^- This gave me an opportunity to practice 
the application of many things I had learned in my high school machine shop 
class. After about six months I was raised to .machine tool operator, which is 
a semiskilled position and was earning at the beginning machine operator 

level. After an additional six months, the company paid my- tuition and 

( 

expenses to attend a night class in numerical control. I continued to work as 
a machine tool operator and received two raises as my skill and speed 
increased. The company at that time thought they would go to numerical 
control. I learned a lot in the class and. was eager to get into that type 
work. About the time I completed training, orders fell off and the company 
decided not to go numerical control. I continued to work there for about six 
more months, but as business continued to drop several employees with less 
time orj the job, including myself, were let go. 

INTERVIEWER : So you have about two years experience working in a machine 
shop? I 



INTERVIEWEE : Yes, sir. / ■ 

INTERVIEWER : What is your ambition for the future? 

interviewee: I would like to become an all around machinist as soon as 



sible and then I would like to go into business for myself, 



pos 



INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 



V 
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V.IDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(Used in/"inappropriate language*') 
. INTERVIEWER: One of the things this company is interested in is the work 
experience that you have had, I have that information here on your appli- 
cation, but I'd rather have you tell rae about it. Start with when you left 
high school and bring rae up to date on the jobs you have had and the work you 
have done. 

INTERVIEWEE: Right, yeah, that would be about a period a time about two ^ 
years. Uh, right after I got out of high school, I started working for this, 
uh, guy who owned this machine shop, all right? And this, you know, gave me a 
chance to use a lot of things I picked up In high school, you know, right on 
the job. So, I was working a period of about six months when I started work- 
ing as a machine tool operator, and, y^u know, this was a semiskilled position 
and start paying rae at the beginner level. So,. I started dplng pretty well 
for myself, Qkay? About six months went by and, like, the company, sent me to 
night school and, you know, ^to take numerical control. See? I continued to 
work at the machine shop for about another six months and picked up two raises 
as my speed and skill increased, ^e? So, like, I really like what I learn 
in my class, see, and I was really picking ''up on p tbi^C^^;:numerical control 'stuff , 
So at that time, the company thought they were- going to go with numerical con- 
trol, but all of a sudden they decided to dropAll of dat and start picking up 
on orders, ' Cause .orders was dropping off, see, and they w^s doing. real bad, * 
.So, I had no problem with that. Sq I* continued to work with the company for 
•another six months, but orders was still dropping off, so the company decided 
to cut a bunch 6f brothers loose, and I gots -let go. 




r 
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INTERVIEWER: So you have about two-years exj^erience working in a machine 
shop? 

INTERVIEWEE : Yeah, da^'s right, 

INTERVIEWED : What is your ambition for the future? 

INTERVIEWEE: I would like to become an all around machinist as soon as 

possible and then I would like to go into business for myself. 

INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(Used In "bad attitude") 
INTERVIEWER ; One of the things this company is interested in is the work 
experience that you have had. I have that information here on your appli- 
cation, but I'd rather have you tell me about it. Start with when you left 
high school and bring me up to date on the jobs you ifje had(and the work you 



have done. 



r 



INTERVIEl^EE:' Okay, the old story. That would be a period of about two yeats. 
When I got out of high school, I went immediately into a machine shop, where I 
became a helper to an experienced machinist. Okay, this gave me an dppor- 
tunity to practice the application of many things I had learned in my high 
school machine shop class— a lot of things that were kind of boring, but you 
got to work, right? After about six months, I was raised to rnachine tool 
operator and they were ripping me off by only paying me at ^hCbeginning leVel 
—a semiskilled position, they said. Okay? I was doing really good, but they 
don't want to give me any credit for anything. But still they decided out of 
the goodness of their hearts to send" me to night school to learn numerical 
control. You see the comany at that time thoughts they would go to numerical 
control equipment. They sent me out because I wasn' t making no money, anyway. 
But hey, I liked it. I really liked the numerical control. But as I con- 
tinued to work there for another six months, ""the company decided to give me 
two raises. But I was the best worker there ar^d K should have gotten more 
than that; but I only got two raises. Just as I completed my training, they 
dropped it. Right out of the blue, they decided not to go into numerical 
control because orders were dropping, off . But, hey^it was because they 
didn't want me moving up so-fast. I continued to work foV another six months 
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and I was doing really well, when the^lbrpught up this jive about orders 

dropping off, again. And they let me ^J^f their best worker. 

INTERVIEWER: So you have about two-years experience working in a machine 



\ 

shop? 

INTERVIEWEE: Yeah, dat's right, 

• ' 

INTERVIEWER : What is your ambition for the future? 

INTERVIEWEE: I would like to get some scratch and hire some "bros" and go 
into business for myself. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 



r 
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APPLICANT # MG 



♦^EDUCATIONAL RECORD** 



Machine Trades Application- 
Work Gap ^ 



HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: Central 



DATES ATTENDED: 1977-1980 



. MAJOR/PROGRAM: Macljine Sh oi 

GRADE AVERAGE: B ULPLOMA: [x] yIsQ NO 



**WORK llISTOaY** 



EMPLOYER: Small Manuf ar t^r Firm 
PO S IT ION : Machinest Helper 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1980 
TO: Jan. 1982 



JOB niiTTES: Place rough metal in machi ne, operate machine, 
make adjustments — 1 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER:^ 
POSITION: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYED FROM:_ 
TO: 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



EMPLOYER:^ 
POSITION: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYED i^ROM: 



EMFL\iYER:_ 
^>OSITION: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION Q YES Q NO 
CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q^PLOYED [x] UNEMPLOYED 
OPERATE MACHINES: _ ^, ^ — 



O 



OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 
WORK 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
0 . • 50 . . 100 . . 150 . 
Worst Average Best 



200 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 
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I ' VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT ' - '."^['^'■ 

V • GAP IN -WORK RECORD (MACHINE /T^IADES) 

■ , N. ' . ■ : « . • ^ r" 

("Good" and "poor" ea^planations) ' /. 

INTERVIEWER : One of the things this company; is interested in is the work 
experience that-^u have had. l' have that information here on your 
application, but I'd rather have you tell me about -it. Start with when yoy 
left high sch^ool and bring me up to date oa the' jobs you >^ve had' and the work 
you. have done.^ « ^' . : ' ' 

INTERVIEWEE ; jY.es,'. that would be a period of abouf two years. When 

o ft* ■ * " ■ . ■ t 

completed high S(ihool I went immediately into :|nto.a machine shop whe^e I^ 
became a helper to an experienced machi/nist. This gave me an opportunity to 




practice ifhe application of many 



things V4Hid learned in my high school 



machine shop class. After about six months I. was raised to machine tool 
operator, which is a semiskilled position and was earnlrig at the beginning 
machine operator level. After an additional six morfths, the company paid my 
tuition and expenses to attend a night tlass in numerical control. I 

continued to work as a machine t-dol operator and received two raises as my 

' ■' ■ i 

skill and speed increased. The company at that time thought they w^ld go to 

numerical control. I learned a lot in the class and was eager to get into 

' • 

tjiat type work. About the time I completed training, orders fell off and the 
company decided {lot to go numerical control. As one of the newest employees, 
I was let go because of the drop in business. 

INTEIIVIEWBR: I ^notice from your application that you have a gap in your work 

— — ■ • . 

record from the time you were let go to the "present time. Would you, please, 
explain what you were doing during that time period? 
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"GOOD" OR REASONABLE EXPLANATION ; 

INTERVIEWEE: For^the year and a half ^previous to losing my job, I had worked, 

^ ' ^ . ' 

in the"* machine shop. Because of the sharp decline tn orders, some of the 
people xiith I'ftss senority (including myself) weVe terminated. Since I had 
saved s))me money and. had a fund accumulated in the company retirement fund and 
could d_raw unemployment compen^sation, -I decided to make some badly needed 
repairs on a home we had just purchased. I was, of course, seeking employment 
at this time. I did save money b;^ doing the work myself and now I have a much 
more comfortable home. 



"POOR" OR I£SS THAN DESIRABLE EXPLANATION : - 

INTERVIEWEE: For the year and a half previous to losing my job, I hadr worked 
in the machine shop. When I got laid off, I decided to draw my unemplojrm^nti ^ 
compensation. ^.1 took a bike trip into the north woods and iiid some fishing 
and hunting. ''I^aw a lot of. beautiful country. Now my unemployment com^^- 
sdt-ion has run out. arid I have to go back to work. 

INTERVIEWER : Thank you. J ^ , 



T. 
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. APPENDIX C 
RESPONSE FREQUENCIES FROM QUESTIONNAIRE^ 



i 
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Sex: 



Female 



30 
26 



Race : 



Black 
White 



5 
51 



Number 



EKLC 



Your voluntary participation in this study will be most appreciated 
and all information you provide will be kept ,conf idential. The 
responses you give will be used to prepare statistical totals and ^ 
will not be identified with you or your organization* ' 



■ \ 

I.) Firm Characteristic^: ' ^ 



SECTION A 



THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS t^ER T^ THE ESTABLISHMENT AT WHICH YOU WORK (OR IF 
' YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR Hl^fNG PEOPLE FOR MORE THAtJ ONE ESTABLISHMENT THE 
ESTABLlSmENTS FOR l^ICH ARE RESPONSIBLE). ^ 

* " r . ' ^ - , • ^ 

1. ^Uow many persons are .employed full time in your establishment 
at the present time? \. ^ 



( 0) Less than 10 
( 1) 10-19 
( 8) 20-29 



(J>1 30-49 
(mV 50-99 
(-^)WlCfO-199- 



aO 200-499 

( ^ 500-1999 

( ^ 2000 or more 



Idow many persoh^are employed pap^time iafyour establishment 
at pr'eseot? * ^ - • 



(26) Less than 10 

( 4) 10-19 . 

( 5) 20-29 . ' 



( d) 200-499 ' 

( 500-19,99 

( 3 2000 or more 



55 



( & 30-49. 
( 2) 5J0-99 ^ . ' 

^ ( D aob-199 . 

3. Approximately what per(?ent of your full and part-time 
employees would be classified as-, re,tail employees? Median 

4. Approximately What percent of your, full time and patt-time 
employees would' be classified as white collar <i.e., clerical, 
sales/ managei'ial, and professional)? , ' Median 

5. Approximately what percent of your^retail emplpyees wouldbe ^ ^ 
classified as buyers, chefs, department managers, 6r store Median 
managers? / _ 

6. What is the highest hourly wage received by anyone in one Median $ 10.00 
of the above jobs? . ^^ ■ ^ ' ' per hour 

7. What percent of the people in these upper le}^ job classifica- 
* tions were first employed by your establishment in an unskilled 

or semiskilled entry-level position? Median -.JO % 



8. [not included in this version] 



9. Approximately what percent of the full tirae^:^nd part-time ^ 

employees are under the age of 25? * Median 25\^ J 



IR 
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) 




: • ■ ' Median ^ 

10. During the last year, did the total number 16 Increased by j-0 2 
of employees in your establishment increase, 16 Decreased by 7.5 ^ 
decrease, or stay about the same? 1^ Stayed by same 

0 ... 4? 

11. Roughly what percent of your non- supervisory 10 . • 1 
workers are covered by collective bargaining ' ' ' i 
agreements? . 60 ... 1 

12. Does your company have any divisions and subsidiaries, in other 
locations which do their own hiring? 

/ (35) No, GO TO QUESTION 14 
(18) Yes, GO TO QUESTION 13 

13. What would you estimate the total number of full time and 
part-time employees is in all the divisions and subsidiaries 
of your company? (include your own establishment) 

( ) 1^49 (1) 100-499 ( ) 2000-9999 

( ) 50-99 ( ) 500-1999 (1) 10,000 or more 

-f1- . ■; ■ : 



r.fk 




. ^" Establishment's Hiring, Process ' 

THESE QUESTIONS CONCERN YOUR ESTABLISHMENT'S GENERAL HIRING PROCESS FOR 
(CLERICAL, RETAIL SALES, MACHINISTS) POSITIONS OVER THE- PREVIOUS ONE OR 
TWO YEARS. ; ' 



14. When your establishment has an opening In an unskilled or 

semiskilled job, which of the following methods are used to 
attract applicants? (MARK ALL THAT APPLY) 

(2^ Ask for referrals from the state employment service 

( ^ Ask for referrals from - employment agency 

" i 0 Ask for referrals from a union 

(95 Advertise in media * 

(1^ Display help wanted sign 

(3(J Announce to curr^ent esmployees that thet'e are openings 

(3j!) Ask for referra'ls from schools or vocational education 
institutions 

(12) Make other efforts. Please describe ; 



16 
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( 0 We don't solicit applicants because we have enough 

•unsolicited applicants . V 

15. How are telephone inquiries about employment treated — ^ 

15A. When there is an opening? 15B. When there is no specific opening? 

(3^ Callers are encouraged (2^ Callers are encouraged 

to come in and fill out to come in and fill out 

an application an application 

(IQ Callers are .encouraged (l4> Callers are encouraged 

' / 'if they have skills ^ ^ ^if they have skills ^ 

' ( 1) .Callers are generally (13 Callers are generally 

discouraged ^ • discouraged 

( ^ NA because, we have few : ;(i) j^A because we have few 
' ^ ^ phone calls; ' ' V.^. ' - ; ;"l^hp^e! Qalls 



About what percerit^age,;of' pebple/who ^come v t<>-- yi>uX^^^ ^ - 

without a referral ^ looking for a position similar^.tp'^^'^^^ ^ ' /^ 

described are g^ven an application-^- fx ^' > - ' v ^^' v, 

■■ ■ " - . 

16a. When there is an opening? 16B. .Wlien there is no specific opening?^ 
(49) 95-100% . 06)^95-100% 

( ]} 76-94% - (3) 76-94% 

( 2) 51-75% -, / (0) 51-75% 

■( d) 26-50% . (3) 26-50% 

( 1) 6-2 5% (1) 6-25% v j ' ^ 

( ]} 0-5% ^ Q])- 0-5% ' . 

IF 16A AND 16B ARE 100% THEN SKIP TO QUESTION 18 ^ ' 
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17. What is the basis for deciding which persons are allowed to 
fill out an application? 

■ ' '. . ' " 

(7) Dpri't accept applications if no opening 
(0) Applicants need to be referted 

(10) People are Screened before given an application on / 
(MARK ALL THAT APPLY) / 
(8) Ecfucation y ' 

(7) Job training 
( 7) Experience ; . 

, ( 4) Speaking and language ability ' 
(^) Age ^ V , 

(4) General appearance 

( 1) Other ' ' ^ •• •. - ' • - yf- 

18. About what percentage of people who filled out an application 

at your firm are referrt^ls from some organization (employment . v "* ■ " .; 

service, employment agen^, Community Based Organization, school, 
union, "other employer) that has done some prescreening fo'fc you ? 

( 3) 95-100% ( 3) 26-50% 

( 3) 76-94% ^0) 6-25X 

(2) 51-75% ^3) 0-5% 

19. What percentage of persons who come without a referral and fill out 
an application are interviewed either immediately or at a later date? 

19a. When there is an opening? 19B. When there is no specif ic^ opening? 

^3) 95-100% ( 6) 95-100% 

(LQ) 76-94% ( 2) 76-94% 

( 5) 51-75% (3) 51-75% . ^ ^, 

( 9) 26-50% ( 4) 26-50% \ " ' 

(LO) 6-25% (12) 6-25% 

(3) 0^5% . ^3) 0-5% 

20. On average how many people are interviewed to fill one opening? Med ian ; 8 



21. For what percent?T>f your new hires in unskilled or semiskilled, jobs 
did you contact the applicant's previous employer prl6r to making a 
final selection (i.e. , before informing an applicant she/he has been 
selected)? ^ ' ' . 

( 9) 0-5% ^ 

(11) 6-25% - 

( 4) 26-50% 

( 5) 51-75% 

( 5) 76-9y^% ( 

(17) 95-100% 
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22. 



When you check with previous employers what types of information do 
yQu generally obtain? 



Fre- Infre- 
Always quently quently Never 



Reasons for not ob- 
taining information 

Not The 
Interested Law 



Verify applicant 
did work there 



Verify type of work 
applicant penrformed ,vG3) 



Verify applicant's 
wage 

Verify reasons 
applicstnt A-eft 

Information on 
absentee;^sm and 
tardiness 

Performance on . 
the job , 



(8) 

(28) 



(3) 
(9) 
CO) 
( 8) 

ad)- 

& 



ad)' 



( 0 



(D 

( ) 

(8) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( p 

(5) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( 1) 

( ^ 
(4) 

( ^ 

( ^ 
( 3 
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For what percfebf your na» hires in unskilled or semiskilled jobs did 
you conta4v,the'fPPilcant's previous employer either before or after 



hiring him/he'r ? 

( 9) 0-5% 

0 1) 6-25% ' / 

( 2) 26-50% . 



51-75% 
■ .3) 76-94%. 
•a 9) ,95-100% 



Respogjient' 3 Ba(::kground Information 




^2 5. 



^fW,-l^§ -than 35 
education 




f ' ) Less than a high s'ciiMif ^jegi'ee ."A^r^J'^'^^-^- ^ 
High schoc^graduate 



(■2) 1 year o^c^iege or,: trkinlrtfi^l^b^^ ' 

Ia) I years c^^C^cd^ege oi?: tra'l^J^^^.b^^^^ 

Cycarilf-fefv^^^ school 
•a 8) 5^,(]^-ifl|t'6".yeaTl beyond hig 



high school 
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26. ''which of the following most closely represents your management 
title? (MARK ONE) 



(11) Personal manager 
( 4) Human resource 

( 7) Staff member of personnel department 

( ) Supervisor (e.g., head clerk or cashier, unit chief, floor manager) 
( 2) Department of dfvi>i^n manager<r:^ 

(11) Manager (e.g., store\janager , Sd^ector , president). 
( •) Foreman ^^'^^ ■ 

( 4) Owner ^ 

(li) Other: Specify , 



Median 



27. ' Looking at a typical work week, what Hiring employees 

percentage of your time is spent on Training employees 

' the following functions? Supervising employees 

(PLEASE MAKE SURE THE COLUMN " ^ Job duties other than 

ADDS UP TO 10070 hiring/ training 

and supervision 

28. Do\you have the authority to hire persons for your company ^ 
eniry level [clerical/retail/machine trade] jobs? 

(23 J^s, I can hiTe on my own 

(20 Yebs but I share hiring authority with others 
' (.6; No,'\ut I participate in the hiring process ■. 
* \2h^P* ^ 3^ familiar with our firm's hiring process 

( 2) No ^ 

.29. Do you have the authority to fire or ten^inate employees in entry 
level [clerical/retail/machine trade] jobs? 

(16; Yes, I can fire or terminate"^ employees on my own 
CO) Yes, but I share firing authority with others ^ 
(11) No, but I participate' in the firing' process " 
(3) No, but .1 am familiar witb the firdng'process 
( 2) No 

3Q. How many years of experience as a line supervisor in this ^^^^^^^ 
establj-shment do yoo have? 



5 


% 


5 % 


■ 15 


% 


¥■ 








65 


% 



100 % 



years 



31. For how many years have you worked in this establishment's 

personnel department and participated in or have been Median ^ 

responsible for the selection of new employees? years 

32. How maay years, have you been in a position to review Median 10_ 

,employment applications in any ♦c6mpany ? ' years 
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SECTION B 
Training Process 



EKLC 



THIS SET OF QUESTIONS REFERS TO THE JOB FOR WHICH THE HIRING SIMULATION HAS 
JUST BEEN' CONDUCTED. (IF YOU DO NOT ACTUALLY HAVE THOSE TYPES OF JOBS PLEASE 
ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS FOR A SIMILAR JOB AND WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
JOB IN THE MARGIN.) 



DURING THE^JIRST 
M0OTH.(160 HOURS) 
OF EMPLOY^IENT 

Median 



-40 
hours. 



-DURING TtlE NEXT 
11 MONTHS OR 
18A0 HOURS^ OF 
EMPLOYl'lENT 

Median 
40 



hours 



14 



10 



hog^9 



hours 



1. How many hours of work time does the 
typical new employee spend reading 
manuals or watching others do^ the 

V ' job rather than doing . it-;themselve s?. 
7 [e.g., engaged in training activities 
' , which consume the trained; s time • 
"^z but dQ not reduce the .prodMCtivitV^^y 
of otiier wo'rkersj \ / : ^ . 

'Pf — "^^^v^^' 

2. How many hours of wft^ '-^m^ dciVa^th.e 
typical new employee- s ]>^^:tvi f X3 rma 1 , 
training (i.e., self-pace^^lecftning 

^ programs or training dq^^^b5^ specia- - 
V liz^d training personnel) ; 

3. How many hours do . irnati^gera^nt- and 
line supervisors srjend away' from 

! other activities giving informal 
raining or supervision to a t . 
typical new worker? 

4. How many hpurs; do coworkers ,^yho 
are not supervisors spend away 
from their normal worlc giving. 
individualized training or super- 
vision to the typical new worker? 

THE NEXT 'set OF QUESTIONS IN THIS SECTION ASKS ABOUT THE PRODUCTIVITY OF A 
TYPICAL EMPLOYEE. PLEASE RATE . A TYPICAL EMPLOYEE ' S -PRODUCTIVITY ON A. SCALE 
ZE^O TO 100 WHERE 100 EQUALS THE MAXIMUM PRODUCTIVITY RATING ANY OF YOUR 
^LKU iu iuu, __i ^ ^ _ r^.wv PRODUCTIVITY BY YOUR 



15 



ZO 



hours 



hours 



20 



li 



hours 



hours 



dF> 



EMPLOYEES tlAS OR CAI^ ATTAIN AND ZERO IS ABSOLUTELY 
E^iPLOYEE 



NO 



What productivity score would you 
give ito a typical new employee? 

a. \^\in not engaged in any of the 
training activities (described 
in Ql , 2 , and A above) 

h. When being trained or super- 
vised by a line supervisor or 
mana^;ement statf (the time^ 
described in Q3 above) 

c. Wlien bein:^> trained or super- 
vised by coworkers (the time 
described in Q4 above) 
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DURING THE 
FIRST DAY 
OF EMPLOY- 
MENT 



AT 'THE END 
OF THE 
FIRST 
MONTH 



AT THE END 
( THE 
FIRST . 
YEAR 



0 


35 


75 




T- 

, 'am i 




10 ■' 




■ 85 . 


in 




Ht) . 
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I) 


f 



6- 



9- 



10, 



\;hat is the current star ting hourly wage for 
th^ job for which you answered questions 1-5 
[If individual receives tips> commissions > 
or other incfentive payments please include 
an estimate of the average hourly amount 
th4t>was received during the first month.] 

*V(hat 1^6 'the current hourly'wage for people 
iiVr'rhis job who h^ve been at the firm 
slightly more than one year? [If individual 
receives tips, commissions, or other incentive 
pay please include in estimate of the average 
hourly amount that would be received in the 
thirteenth month.] 

How many yeark of experience in job# that 
have application tb your position does 
the typical new employee have? 



$ ^*0Q per hour 



$ ^ * 7^ per hour 



Median 



years- 



H^s the typical new 
emp?N|^e in this , job 
received training from 
a school or another v 
employer? > ' . , 

How many of the skills learned by new Employees 
in this job are useful outside of your company ? 



No training , ^ 
Training in the school q F TE months 
Training by previous employer F TE months 



All 95-100% 
n/st 61-94% 
"^If AO-60% 

tme *6-39% 
nimal 0-5% 
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>>> 



11. Focusing on the skills that are useful outside 
your company/^ how many other companies in the local 
labor market have jobs that require these skills? 

12. If it were purchased today what would be the^ 
cost of the most expensive machine people in 
entry-level jobs, like the ones described, 
work on or with? • 



Less than 5 
5-15 
16-100 
Over' 100 

Under $2,000 
■ $ 2-$ 10,000 
$10-$ 50,000 
$50-$200,000 
$200,000 up 



22 



31 



JUL 



28 



11 



13. How many weeks does the 

probationary period for these 
jobs last? 



There "is no 
probationary period 
Median Weeks 



10 



11 



ERLC 
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14. (After the probationary period is over) 
\how much documentation or paperwork Is 
Vequired to fire an employee? 



A great deal .1 29 

Some 2 14 

A little 3 8 

No paperwork 4 2 



15. 



If your company were to temporarily, 
layoff one-third of its enbry-level 
employees for a period of three 
months what would be the basis 
for selecting which employees 



Solely seniority 
Mainly seniority 
Mainly productivity 
Solely productivity 




.r.^ould be laid off? 

(0- 



Half seniority, half productivity 



J(Om EXPERIENCE WITH NEW HIRES 
^^TWEEN 16 AND 25 YEARS OLD 



7 
13 

8 
16 



16. Let us imagine your firm 

hired a group of new employees 
between" the^ ages o^f 16 to 25 in 
this ipb^*^^ftMi^, two- years ago, 
j^hat . pl^f^'^ix^^pt - tnes^ Would you 
imagine^ would: how be in eacl^ of 
. the following states? 



Median 



Discharged ' or induced /to quit' ^^ 10 % 



Voluntarily resigned 25 

Currently on lay off 0 % 

Still employed at the firm 6Q % 

Total ^ 100 % 



17. of those still at the firm What 
percent wouid have received a 
proiaotion (e.s-> h^s been, given 
noticably upgraded job responsi- 
bilities involving a higher rate 
' ' of pay) before two years are up? 



Percept of those still at the Median 
. firiS that would be promoted 25 % 

X 
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APPLICANT // R 



Retail t 
★EDUCATTUTlATrRECORD**!! 



Prior to Videotapes 



HIGH -SCHOOL ATTENDED: 


Central 


MAJOR/ PROGRAM: 


Distr iDuLive 
Education 


§ATES ATTENDED: 1^77- 


-1980 


GRADE AVERAGE: IS". DIPLOMA: 


Qyes Qno 











**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Large Department Store 
POSITI-QN:: Sales Helper ,.- 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1982 
TO: June^ 1982 



JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, showed products to customers, put prices- 
on goods ' *, 



REASON FOR LEAVING:^ 



EMPLOYER: SttiaII npp prtmfint Store 
POSITION: Sales Helper d 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1Q81 



TO; May 1^9 8 2 

JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelyes, showed products to customers, put prices 
on goods • ^ 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



J 



EMPLOYER: I^Small Department Store 
POSITION: Sales Helper (part-time)^ 



EMPLOYED FROM: September 198( 
TO: May 1981 ? 



JOB DUTIES; :,. Stocked shelves, showed products to customers, put prices 

on goods [ . 



REASON FOR LEAVING: To full-time job- 



EMPLOYED FROM: September 197 9 
^ TO: May 1980 



}^H^ LU-Y E R Xargfe Department Store 
POSITION: Sa.les Helper (part-time) 

JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, showed products -to customer3','^put prices 
on g o ods ^ - - : 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Temporary job 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:^ 
TO: 



JOB '•DUTIES: 



REASON FOf^ LEAVING :_ 



FRIENDS WOOING AT ORGANIZATIO.N Q Y^t^^^ O^^^ ^^^^ ADDITIONAL "^ 

CURRENT EWM^YMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED [x]^UWEJ4PL0Y ED WORK HISTORY 



KOK-OFFICE USE: I. TESTED TYPIN(^ SI^'lEU:^' "5 5 , 

2. HLIGIBLE FOR TJTC YEtf^j^ NO 



0 . 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX ^ 

. 50 . 100 . . -150 . ,v;29^&- 
Worst Average liest 
Hired Hire Hire<sl ^ 



XOUR 3C0RE 
FOR APPLICANT 

- 100 . * 



Median 



L7n 



4 ">>■'■ 



R Videotape Interview Number 1 



NO INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 

% - . 

RATING OF APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE 



Job D^so^pcion 



% of time 




required on job 


Job Duties 


75% 


Advises (sells) customers on products' 




features . 


25% 


Prepares sales slipS, "uses 'cash register. 




and keeps records o|, sbld^ merchandise^ ^- 



• J 



BA3^D ON THE APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE : 

I. Choose a score from the hiring priority index: 



II, 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
. 50 . . 100 . • 150 . 
Worst • Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired 



70(^ 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 

115 



median 

Circle the number that represents the extent to which you believe tlie 
applicant is prepared for the job. 



Preparation -For Job 





Applicant 
Characteristic • 


Highly 
Prepared 




Moderately 
Prepared ' 




Not 
Prepared 




Education/ trailing 


r 6 


2 




3 


24 


4 


5 


B. 


Work Experience . . 


, 1 7 


2 


3? 


3 


17- 


4 


5 1 


C. 


Appearance 


' 1 lA 


2 


21 


3 


11 


4 


6 5 1 


D. 


Gramraer 


1 17 
1 22 


2 


26 


3 


11 


4 


1 5 ^ 


E. 


Attitude » . ■ 


2 


24 


3 


9 


4 


5 ' 


F. 

■V* ■- 


Personality 


1 24 


2 


22 
\ 


3 




4 


5 



Characteristic 
Not Important 
for Job 

6 

. 6 

6 
6 
6 



III, 
IV. 



ERIC 



no 



If you had a sui talkie opening, would yoj^ hire this person? ^^yes 

Check the characteristic listed in II thaC most influenced your decision 
to hire or, riot to hire: ^ 

. ' * ^ ; • 

21 B 3 C .Id . 22 E 2 F 
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Video tape Interview Number 2^ 



^«Af?flOPMATE APPEARANCE 



RATING 


OF APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE 


■ - ^ 


JOD uescripd.on 


% of time 
required on job 


Job Duties^ 


75% 


Advises (sells) customers on products' 


25% 


* r ^ t 1 A 

I ea curps 

Prepares sales slips, uses ^sh register, 
and keo^ps records of sold merchandise 


r 



r BASED ON THE APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE: 

— ^ — l;^ — • 

I^ Choose a score from the hiring priority index: 





HIRING 


PRIORITY 


INDEX 


0 . 


. 50 . 


. 100 . 


. 150 . . 200 




Worst 


Average 


Best 


\ 


Hired 


Hire 


Hired 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 

80 



median 



II, Circle the number that represents the extent to which you believe the 
applicant is prepared for the job. 



Preparation For Job 





Applicant 
Characteristic 


Highly 
. Prepared 




Moderately 
Prepared 




Not 
Prepared 


Not Important 
for Job 


A. 


Education/ training 


1 3 


2 


.19 3 28 


4 


5 


5 




^ 6 


B. 


Work Experience 


1 6 


2 


23.3" 23 


4 


3 


5 




6 




Appearance 


1 20 


2 


16 3 8 


4 


5 


5 


4 


6 1 




G rammer 


I A 


2 


12 3 ^ 13 


4 


20 


5 


6 


6 


* 

E. 


Attitude - 


1 7 


2 


10 3 17 


4 


14 




7 . 


6 


F. 


Personality 


17 


2 


12 3 2A 


4 


10 




2 


6 



Characteristic 



III. If you had a suitable opening, would^ you iiire this person? yes -^^ no 



tck the characteristic listed in II that most influenced your decision 
hire or not '^o'^^lre: 

1 A lOH 4 C 7 b 29 E. A F 
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INAPPROPRIATE LANGUAGE" 



Videotape Interview Ni^ar^e r' 3 

RATING OF APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE 
Job Description 



r 

% of time 




required on job 


^ , Job Duties 


75% 


Advises (sells) customers on products' 




features 


25% 


Prepares salqs slips, uses cash register, 




and keeps "records of sold merchandise 

- - — 



BASED ON THE APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE S 
I., Choose a score from the^gjairing priority;in4ex: 





HIRING 


PRIORITY 


INDEX;. 




0 . 


. 50 . 


. • 100 . 


. 150 . 


/ 200 




Worst 


AverA^ 


Best 






Hired ^ 


Hire 


Hired 





YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLiqANT 

58 



median 



II. 



■ \ 

Circle the number that represents tn^ extent to which you believe the 
applicant is preprcired for the job. 





r ■ 


Pr 


eparati'on 


For 


Job 






















. Characteristic 




Applicant 
Characteristic 


' Highly 
Prepared 




Moderately 
Prepared 




Not 
Prepared 


Not Important 
for Jpb 


A. 


^ Education/ training 


.1. 2 


2 


12 3 


23 


4 


12 5 


5 


' 6 1 


B. 


Work Experignce , 


1 3 


2 


9" 3 


26 


:/ 




7 


6 


C. 


Appearance 


1 12 


2 


28 3 


13 




1 5 




6 1. 


D. 


Gramraer 


1 


2 


- 3 


'3 


4 


26 5 


26 


6 


t. 


->Ytti tude 

■r 


1 . 


2 


3 3 


10 


4 


22 5 


20 


6 


K. 


Personality 


I 


2 


2 3 


19 


4 


28 5 


5 


6 1 



III. If you had a suitabJ^ opening, would you hire this person? 5^yes^ ^8 no 

LV^p Check the chaifacter istic listed in II that most influenced your decision 
to hire or ndt to hire: 



C D ^2 £ 



ERiC ^ 
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( 



R 



Videocape Interview Number 4_ 



BAD ATTITUDE 



RATING OF APPLICANT 'S^;:NT^RVIEW PERFORMANCE' 



* 


Job Dife^cViption 




% oj^^lme 
required on job 


"—^ 

' (','''■ 
. ■ ' ■ . iji 

Job Duties 




-.75% 


Advises (sells) customers on ^oducts' 






features 






Prepares sales slips> uses cash register, 
and keeps records of sold merchandise 





bASED ON THE APPLICANT'S XNTtlRVIEW PERFORMANCE : 

I. Choose a score from the hiring priority index': 



HIRING 


PRIORITY 


INDEX 


0 . ^ 50' / 


. 100 • • 


150 . / 200 


, ' Worst 


Average 


.Best 


Hired 


Hire 


Hired - . 









YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 

65 



median 



II. Cirble the number that represents the extent to which you believe the 
applicant is prepared for the job. 

Preparation^ For Job 





Applicant 
Characteristic 


Hii^hly 
Prepared 




Mode rately 
Prepared 




. Not 
Prepared 


. Characteristic 
Not Important 
for Job 


A. 


Education/ trairj^ag^"^ 1 


2 


2 


16 ,3 


30" 


4 


4 


_5. 


2 


'el 


ii. 


Work Experience 




A 


2 


16 ^3 


28 


4 


5 


5 


1 


6 


c. 


Appearance 


1 ' 


8 




18 3 


21 • 


4 


8 


5 




6 1 




Gi?ammer 


1 


7 




10 3 


21 


4 


14 


5 






E. 


Attitude * V 


1 


1 


2 


2 3 


'19: ■ 


4 


14 


5 


20-. ■' 


6 


F. 


Personality 


1 


■' r 


2 


2 3 


20 


4 


22 


5 


11 


6 



III. If had d suitable opening, - would you hire this person? ^^y^B-. 



40 



no 



IV. Check the characteristic listed in II that most ^.nfluenced your decision 
to hLre or riot to hire: 



R 



Videotape Interview Numbe r ^5 



POOR NON-VERBAL BEHAVIOR 



RATING OF APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE 



, Job Description 



\ 



Z of time 

^;required on job ^ Job Duties 

75Z ^ ^ Aclvises (sells) customers on products^ 
'features 

25% ..Sfi^l^'' PreparCT'Jsales , slips, uses cash register, 
^ ' J?.}^^;, keeps records of sold merchandise 



BASED ON THE APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE ; 



<7- 



I. Choose a score frqpi; the hiring priority itidex: 



HIRING PRIORITY' iNpEX 
0, . 50 . . ICQ . . 150 . 
Worst Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired 



200 



YOUR .SCORE 
FOR^PLICANT 



median 



II. Oircle the number that represents the extent to which you bel^ve the 
applicant is prepared for the job. 



Applicant 
Characteristic 



A. Education/training 

B. Work Experience 

C. Appearance 

D. GramrJer 

E. Attitude 

F. Personality 



Preparation For Job 

Highly Moderately 
Prepared Prepared 

1 4 -2 21 3 25. 4 

2*^22 3 24 4 

2 20 3 16 4 

2 22 3 f 5 ^ 



Prepared 



1 5 

1 .9 



■1 1 1 



112 2"^ 21 3 10 4 



4 
3 
7 
5 
7 



1 10 2 19 3 11 4. 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



;,CHaracteristVc 
Not. -Important 
for Job 



6 

''■'h. 
6 
6 

'6 



1 



1- 



III. If you had' a suitable opening,' would you hire this person? SSyfes 16 no 

'IV, Check, the character4.8tic listed in II that most influenced your decisioi 
to hire or not »jto hire: 



1, A 17B 2 C 1 D 24 E 10 F 
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V 



175, 



APPLICANT J/ Rp ' 



*EDUCATIUNAL RECORD** 



UxstriDucive 
ilAJOR/ PROGRAM: Education 



.WIGH SCHOOL 



ENUED: 



Central 4 ^ 



DATES 'At^l^NDtiiD; 19'77-1980 , 

y 



GRADE .AVERAGE: B DL«^LOMA: [x]YES Q 



NO 



**WOkK HISTORY**' 



EMPLOY-ER: 


T ^T*op npnarttnent Store 


, A EMPLOYED FROM: 


October ]f98tw 


POSITION-: 




A . . TO: 


• January" 1982^ 


JOB DUTIES: 


'^'^nrkpH cihelves. sViowed 


products to cuatomresi 


pu<: prices ^ 




'*'<)n ^oods ' ' 






REASON FOR 


LEAVING: Laid off 








< • 







EMPLOYER: 


Small Department Store"' 


EMPLOYED FROM: 


^■^^M^Yri981 


POSITl'ON: 


Sales Helper 


TO: 


October 1981 
— - — — — ■ - > 


JOB DUTIES 


Stocked shelves , showed 


product%.,t(t) customers. 


/ 

put prices 




on Koocls ' ^. 






REASON TOR 


LEAVING: ' Laid off 














EM^OYER: 


— — ■» ■ — " '■ 

Small Department Store) 


EMPLOYED FROM: 


SeplembW 1980. 


POSITION: 


*Sales Helper (part-tjime) 


• TO: 


May 1981 


JOB DUTIES 


Stocked shelves, sbioXir^d 


product s\to customers. 


put prices 




: on goods 






REASON FOR 


— 

1>:AVTNG: V To full-time 1ob . ' ' 










— — 


EMPLOYER: " 


^ ' ' , • 

Large Department Store 


EMPLOYED FROM: 


September 197^ 


POSITION:' 


Sales Helper (part-time) 


-TO: 


'•ifaMav 1980 


,.JOB DUTIES 


: c^r^nl-pH Qhplvps. qhnwpd products to customers 


, put prxces 


*• . ■ * ■ 


^^n fioods 






REASON FOR*. LEAVING: Temporary lob 


.f — — i:^ — — > — 






/ ■ ■ " 






EmI^LOYER: 




EMPLOYED FROM: 




POSri'lON: 


» 


TO: 




JOB DUTIES: 














REASON FOR 


LEAVING: ; 















A 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION □ VES 0 N6 • ' QoVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

(JURRt:NT EMPLOYMENT STATUS □ EMPLOYED [x) UNEMPLOYED WORK HISTORY 



KOK ^OI'FIGK USE: 



I.* TESTED TYP'iNG SPEED: 

i:- ELlGrt-^tE FOR' TJTC:Q YES "0 NO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
50 . \ 100 . . 150 . . 

Best 

Hired__ 
CO" 



0 • • 

Worst - Average 
Hired . Hire 



200 



YOUR'^CORE 
FOR APPtlCANT 

100 



mec^an 



7 7^.^ 



**WOKK HISTORY CONTrf?ukD'«^*^ 



EMPLOYER:^ 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:^ 
TO: 



JOb DlJTih:S: i 



^ TT" 



R£;AS0N for LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER: 
POSiilDN: 



EMPLOYED FROM:_ 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



Reason for leaving : 



EMPLOYER :^ 
position: 



EMPLOYED FEU)M: » 
• TO: 



JOB. DUTIES:'- 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER:^ 
, POSITION: 



^ EMPLOYED FROM:_ 
TO : 



JOB DUTIES: 




^FOR 



LEAVING: 



YER*: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:J^ 



TO: 



JOU duties: 



reason' FO^ LE,AVING:_ 



( 



EMPLO^I^k :^ 
PObLTlUN : 



JOB- DUTIES: 



-if 



EMPLOYED FKOM:^ 
TO: 

.V ' 



reason fur LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER:^ 
K)SITI0N: 



EHPLOYp FROM:_ 
to; 



JOB DUTIHS: 



REAb:6N LEAVING :_ 



ERIC 



,171 



177 



-GAP— GOOD EXPLANATION 



R Videotape Interview iNuaber_6__ 

■ vtlATiNG,. OF APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE 

Job Description 



% of time 




required on job 


Job Duties 


75% 


Advises (sells) customers on products' 




features ^ 


25%1 


Prepares sales slips, uses cash ^register. 




and keeps records of sold merchandise 



BASED ON THE APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE : 

I. Choose a score from fHe hiring priority index: 



HikiNG 


PRIORITY 


INDEX 




0 . d'.' 50 . 


. 100 . . 


. 1 50 . . 


200 


Worst 


, Ave rage 


Best 




Hired ^ 


Hire 


Hired 





YOUR SCORE 

FOR APPLICANT 

ft'. 

120 



median 



II. Circle the number that represents the extent to which you believe the 
applicant is prepared, for the job. 



Preparation JjBT^^^ 






Applicant 
Characteristic . 


Highly 
Prepared 




Moderately 
Prepared 




Not ■ 
Prepared 


A. 
*k 


- Educatign/training 


1 » 


2 


23 3 ,24 


4. 


■ 5- 


B. 


'Work Experience 
Appel^a ranee 


1\8 


2 


25 3 . 21 


4 


1 5 y 


C. 


1 21 


2 


24 3' 8 


4 


5 


D. 


. G rammer 


1 19 


2 


31 3 6 


4 


5 


E. 


Attitude 


1 25 


2" 


23 3 ' 8 


4 


5 


F. 


Personality 


.1 22 


2 

•.r> 


24 3 


4 


5 



Characteristic 
.Not- Important 
for Job 



1 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



III. If you had a suitable opening, would you hire this person? ^yes, ^no 

IV. Check the characteristic listed in II that most influenced your decision 
to hire or ndt to hire: 

_ [ A 18'H i 29 E ■ ^- F ' *; 

172 ' - ' • ; 



Videotape Interview Wum^e r :^.7: , ■ GAP - POOR EXPLANATION 

RATING OF APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE 



Job Description 



% of time 
required on job 

25% 



ob Duties 



Advises (sell^ customers on products' 
features 

Prepares sales slips, uses cash register, 
and keeps records of sold merchandise 



BASED ON THE APPLICANT'S INTERVIEW i^RFORMANCE : • 
I. Choose a score from the T(f ring priority index: 



II. 



. HIRING 


PRIORITY 


INDEX 


>00 


0 . . 50 . 


. 100 . . 


. 150 . . 


Worst 


Average 


Best 




Hired 


Hire 


Hired 





YOUR SCORE 
FOR- APPLICANT 



90 



median 



Circle the number that represents the exten|^ to w^ich you believe the 
applicant is prepared for the job.. • ; , / 



Preparation For Job 

( - ^ ' * 
Highly Moderately Not 

Prepared 

1 





Charapteristic 


Prepared 




Prepared 


A.. 


E"ducation/ training 


19 


2 


.19 3 23 


6i 


Work Experience 


I \ 


to. 


26 3 22 


C. 


Appearance 




2 


11 3 9 




Graiainer . 




2 


21 3 U) 


E. 


Attitude. 


I 3 


.2 


6 3 18 


fI 


• Personalty ' 


1 


. 2;. 


^20 5 15 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



20 
6 



5 
.5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



-.9 



characteristic 
Not Important 
for Job 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



1 



tir. 

. IV. 



If you had a suitartsie opening, would you hire cH«^- person? ^es 



35 



no 



Check the charajiteristid li'^ted in that most influenced your decision 
to hire or not ifo hire: , ^ 



.5 A. .11^ 



C ■ 
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Number 



SECT I ON' i; 

; Application and^j nterv lew Evaluation Process 







JOB DESCRIPTION 


% of Time 




Requ Ired on Job 


. ^Job Tasks 


751 


Advises (sells) customers on 
products' features 


25? 


Prepares sales slips, uses cash 
register, and keeps records of 
sold merchandise 



If you were choosing among applicants for one Job In your f Irm ^ Ijntl lar to the Job described 
above, which of the ,fo I lowing Items are .Important In, narrowing y^?ur\appl leant pool to 
qualified candidates and wh Ich three Items are the most critical In your final decision 
among the candidates?- ♦ , ^ * ♦ 



A. IMPORTANT. ITEMS 

(check a 1 1 that apply) 



ITEMS 



^. THREE CRITICAL ITEMS 
^ (rank from 1 to 3 In 
order of pr lor Ity) 




AppI Icant^'^age 

Educational level (e.g., high school 
d I p I oma ) ' ' * ' 

School grades 

Vocational training received In school 

Vocational training received In CETA 

Specific vocational sk 1 1 Is. (e.g. , typing 
speed ) 

Number of Jobs held . 
Kinds of ^Jpb9»-held • 
Kinds ^of "duties performed In past Jobs 



s5 



( 5) 



Gap^ \s\ employment 
Reasons for leaving Jobs 
Location of schools attended 
Reputation of schools attended 
<^rl m I na I record 

X^rlyer's I Icense ^ . 

Bondablllty 
v^Frlend(s) working at firm 
<?ual If les for TJTC 

Recommendations from personal friends' 
V Recofpmendat Ions from pas,t employers 

Appejirance of application form ^ 

V ^ 

' Accuracy of application Information 

Good spelling on application form 

Reputation of past employers^ ^ 

Employed or unemployed, status at time* 
of appi Icatlon . ' , ^ ' 

Other: Specify , ^ ^ 



1 


2 


1 




3 






S.2 


2 


1 


1 


0 




9 


2 


2 


5 


2 • 


7 


4 


2 


■ 1 


* 1 


, 6 




• ; ^^' o 




' 1 




0 




0 




1 




0, 




Q ■/ 




0. •> 


. 1 






4 

: 1, 

^^0 



I'* 

6 i 



3 

c 0 

1 

0 



ICR 



total responses 



Iti evaluating an-^^PP Hcant during anj 1 hter.v lew for. a Job In youii firm similar to the Job 

described above, which 6U,tJr\e following' Items are Important In reaching your assessment and 
which three Items are mols'f/ififett lea I In your assessment? 

A* • IMPORTANT ITEMS..'" " = ' B. THREE CRITICAL ITEMS 
(check^al I that apply) (rank* fVom I to 3 In 

7 . order of pr lor Ity ) 

— """^ ... < ^ ^ 

(34) ' General appearance (gromming) ^ T 

(23) Dress ' ^ 

• ■ ; (24) Number of questions asked about the Job 



(17) Number of, questions asked i^out the company . ^ 

(ji')- ' Punctuality for I nterv l§w,<oppo I ntment ^ 

o/ ' ' . - • - to-^ . ^i; 2 

(^^) Eye contact during Intecjvlew J^g^'^ ^ty' , 

(30) Grammer or language ' 

(2^) Speaking ab 1 1 Ity ^'^^ " "^^^ ^ ^ 

(23) Poise " ^ 

(12) Nervous ne& *^ 



2 



(14) Reaction to wage offer 




(25) Non-verbal behavior ' _j , 

(22) Discussion of education or training ^ ,^ ^ 

achievements not shown on application .- 

, Discuss Ion of job experience not^hown ; 
on application ■ Z''^ ;. " t 

Discussion of other ach lev^ments, np^; ^ 
shown Qn .app 1 Icat Ion ^ ^ ' ■ 

Attitude ^ ' .• <^ ? ' 




21 

3^ 



-Persona I Ity n 
Sens It'lv Ity 

Matur Ity 

1 

Independence' .f^ 

^ . ^ - 2 



^ 5- . 1 



h^r; Specify 









3 


T : 


9" 


1 


0 


3 


3 


U 


9 


V 0' 


4 I '■' 


r 

0 






3 


1 


w 


2' 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


r 


4'. 




n 
u 




0 


2, . 


0 


4 . 


0 


-i 












0 




1 . 


0 ' 



35 total t^spon^ses. ; * . ^ 



1 




- 4f 'ik 





SECTION C 



.Numj^er 



— I-l — ■ — 

. < . ■ 




JOB DESCRIPTION v' [ r'" ' 


. % -of Time. 




Requ Ired on Job 


^ Job Tasks 


Advises (sells) customers, on,^. 
firoducts' features . 


' 25? 


Prepares sales sl ips, -uses cash 




register; and keeps records of 


sold merchandise ^ 



If you were choosing aifongl applicants for one Job In- your f4^ similar- to the Job descr Ib'e^X^ 
above, whlch-of>the fo-J lowing Items are Important In- narrpwlng your applicant pool to 
qualified canjl^dates' and wh Ich three Items are the most critical In your t^nal decision ' 

% ^ . • . -V.. • ■■ 

' ' - e. THREE CRITIC.i) 

" ^ 'a (rank ffforti 



among the candidates? 
A. iNf^tlRTANT^TEMS^ 



( check a 1 1 that apply) 



(13 
(26 

(17 
(18 

(9 
(30' 

(26 
GO 
Gl 
(25 
64 
''( 3 
( 7 

( 6 

X ( 8 

( 7 

( 0 

( 5 
(24 
(27 

68 
(39 

9 

(10^ 
.(5) 



ITEllS 



Zf^- ITEMS'- • 
^V' ^apsf^r of priority) 



V 



Appf Icapt's' age / 

■'Educational level (e*g., high school 
diploma)" 

School grades • "^.' .j 

Vocational training received In school 
Vocational tra I rilng received^ l.rt^ETA 

Specific vocatlbn«^l sk 1 1 Is (^p.g^, fVpIng 
speed,) ' .J f ' A ,v 

Number of jobs hreld.^^" r'-.; ^ "^"^jfw^ 
K.Irfds of Jobs held ' ^■ 
Kinds of duties perforrned In past jobs 
Gaps In employment ^ * 

•Keasoins for^ leaving Jobs ^ , 

Location of schools Attended* 
Reputation of schools attended 
Criminal reqord 
Or Iyer's I Icehse 
Bondab I Mty 

Frlend(s) working at firm 
Qua I If les for^TJTC 

Recommendat lo|^ from persona I fr lends 

Recomffendat Ibns from past employers 

Appearance of appl lcaty>n .-fj^n . "'^ ' 

Acc^ac.y of appl^aflon 1 nformat lorvV 

Good^spel I In^j ^nappl lcatl(^n form 

Reputatlon^of past employers 

Employed or .unemployed- status at t Infe^ 
o^ appl Icatjon _ * , < i 

Otlie^r: Specify " * 
' 1 OR. " C 




1^ 




2 


2 


5 , 


, 2^ 


7 


4 


2 


1 


1 - 


6 


0 . 


0 


0 


1 


3 ■ 


a- 


2. 


...0 ' 


2 


r 








0 




t) 


1 • 


— T 

4 


1 




4 ' 


0 




3.. 




0- 


'o- ■ 


1 


2 


0 



35 total 



responseSj,^ 



174'. 



J 



r^OT PROMOTED 



PROMOTED 



8. Did the firm 

receive a subsidy 
for hiring or ' 
' training? ;. 



9. Military lexperience'f ^ 



//:127) No' . ^ 

( )'Y^s, TJTC 

■ ( Yes, WIN , 

.; ( ) Yes, OJT 

( ) Yes, other 

^5) N6 

( 1). Yes, tr^aining in\^ 
relevant special! 



G5) Nb 

( ) Yes,' %J^TC 

( ) Yes, WIN 

( ) Yes, OJT • 

( ) Yes, othei 

, J) Yesi,':^rain»g'^'^ 
relevant s j)eci'ali^y 



{ i) Yes, no training i;^ Yes, no traininc I'n. 
relevant •speciali :v relevant speciality'. 




10. In what month .and yea^ 
was he/she hfred? 



11. Current hourly vjage rate $ 



month/ y^af 

.4 75 median " ; 



raanth/jrear 

5 ^ 33 median 
_j! _- ' 



R.\TE THE EMPLOYEE^'S PRODUCTIVITY ON A SCAIE OF ZERO TO 100,. WHERE- 100 fQUA^S 
THE IlAXIMUI-l PRODUCTIVITY RATING ANY OF YOUR E;MPL0YE,ES HAS OR CAN . ATTAIN Ap 
ZERO. IS ABSOLUTELY NO PRODOctlVITY BY YOUR EMPLOYEE. / 



13 




Productivity score one 
year^ tenure (current 
score if teiiure is less 
ehan one year^ ^ 

' ■ " ■ ^ 
The pr^odi^tfvfty score « 
vat jDfie y^BT's tenure that^ 
you expected when ^^he/^he . 
was hired V . ^ 



median 



75 



median 
90 



90^ 



* V 



': 13 
177.', 



183 ^, 




Number 



A 



SECTION D 



OF YOUR CURRENT EMPLOYEES AGE 30 AND UNDER WHO WERE HllHp^APPROX 
4>: MONTHS AGO, PLEASE SELECT TWO: ONE WHO HAS BEEN PROMOTjifeAND ONE ^0 HAS NOT 
BEEN PROMOTED. (I^ MORE THAN ONE PERS^ON FITS A PARTICULAR CATEGORY, PLEASE ' 
SELECT TriE PER,SfQN WHO WAS HIRED CLOSEST TO EXACTLY 18 MONTHS AGO.) IF YOU ARE . 
NOT 'ONE OF THfi' PEOPLE IN YOUR ESTABLISHMENT THAT KNOWS HOW SUCCESSFUL A PERSON 5^ 
TURNS OUT TO BE IN THE JOB, WOULD YOU TAKE THESE 4 PAGES WITH YQU AND MAIL Tm^ 
BACK TO US^ , . . ' ' ' . 

' • ' / . " NOT PROMOTED 



1. Hqw old was., he/she 



1.' 



What' sex 




ERIC 



3 . Rac e ij^ t hni city 



4. 



How much educatipn - 
did the person 



have? 

r 



5. 



1 ; ' 

ucatipn 
a speciality 
relevant to the job 



Vocationar ed 



Years of relev^int job 
perie^ce prior to 
^ hi-rett^ ' . 




^ld^i4V^e/sh^^^earn 
of the- job? ^ 




• median.: 23 

CO) M afei)./ 

: ■ ^ 

( )' Hispanic . 
./( 2) Black 
'/ fe4) White/Oriental 

( i) .Less^than h| 
school degi 
High school ^^^^ 

(jMSome college 
( 5 College grad 
( i) Don' t know 

• Nam 

( i) iorS:; than 2 
mediaft 

2 years 



PROMOTED 

median: 22' 

t ^ M . (17) F 

(•5); feiispanic 
( ^ Black 

(21) White/Oriei|tal 

( 1) Less Xhan high 

scho*ol degree 
(1'4) High school 

degree 
( d Some . college 
( 5) College grad. , 
( l) Don' t know - 

d'^ None 

(2) L^ss than.l yrjSS^' 
(4) 1 year ' 
( 5) 2' years ^ 

( 3) more than v2 years 
median ^ > - 

1 years 



(3) Walk ill by chance 
.(^^^ews pape r ad 
(5D)^,From^a current 

employee ^ 
( 1) Emplo/Blent service - ( 2) Emplpyment service 

referral", " referral 

( 1) Prlva^Jfen^ ^^mployinent ( l)'H^l/vate empl^ojrment 



( ^) Walk in^by chai;de 
( 6) Newspaper ad 
( 8) From ^ current 
employee 



■4 



agency ref ewa^l; 
( 3). School referral^ 
( ) Union referral ' 
( ) Community based 
organization 
referrafiiJ 
) Otheffjjgov^nment 
agency^ 
( 2) Otihcr : Specify 




know 



^agency referral 
/ *C^) School referral. 
^ ( ) Unioq refeBr^. 
(' ) Commuhite^^^ed^ 
o r g a n i 2?aci o n 
\ » referral , ; . 
( 2) Other governn^jt' 
' , * agency " -j . 
- ( ajT'Othef :. Specify 
_ \ . . 



■(3: 



V.' 



.21. 



22. 



23. 



Did the firm 
^ree^ve a < 
subsidy for 
hiring or 
training? 

Military 
expjtien^e 



A- 



■ ■ f 

V0I7UNTARY 
^^RESIGNATION 

' («r ) Don' t know 
^6) No. ' . , 
( ) Yes, TJTC^ 
( ) Yes, WIN 
( ) Yes,- OJT* 

^5) No 



Months at fimi 

before 

separation 



24. Hourly wage 




rate at ,time 
of ;^^f*ra:t»ion (( 

PnoductiN^l ty, ■ 
s'coi^ twcf 
weeks' before 
separatii 




OFF ■ 

( ) Don' t know 
No 

( ) Yes, TJTC - 
( ) Yes.,,mN 
( ) Yes/OJT 

(12) No 



( ) Yes, tiffining ( ) Yes, draining 
in relevant in relevant 

speciality ' NspeGi^Tity 

(i) Yes. no (1) Yes, no^ 

trailing in- training in^ 

/"^elevi^t , t d relevant . \ 
dpecLri'tyi''*^^^- "^speciality 



m^aian 



mo 



' median 



mo 



4.75 



DISCHARGE OR 
INDUCED QUIT 

X ) Don' t know 

No * l . 

( ) Yes^ TJTC 
( ) Yes, WIN 
( 0 Yes, OJT ^ 

(2^ Np 

( Yes, training.. 

f in relevant 
specfalMk 

( 1) Yes, no'^' 
■^training^ in 
relevant 
s|)eciality 

.median 
13 « mo 



.5 



75 



70 



$ 5.25- ,\ 




activity 
.t)fe at one _ 
year* s t entire v 
,tl:iat you expected 
•when- he/ she wa$ 
hired 



85 



85 



85 * 





■ - f 

Y'ER.i)ISCUSSI(^ 



r 



This is youjik tiitieT^^ 
hiring ycmth for entry 
. selves your e^tpectatiot^jJ , 
teaching youth^ f h^ '^uest 
^ possible topllcsi' you qijjjjht- W^^ to discbss. 



th^i'^s^inW^ your experiences i 

^bfi arid at: th^/siartk;^ i^^^ your- 

||lat. skills atii2 s schools shoi^d be 

oti the f 6 Howl ng .tv^. pages are examplWgf the 



NOTES ^ 



J' 

r 



a- 



' > * 




1^ 




187 



183 




J' 



OF. THE EMPLOYEES AGE 30 OR UNDER HIRED ABOUT 18 MONTHS AGO WHO ARE NOT- 
v^iiuWMTLY WORKING FOR YOUR ESTABLISHMENT, PLEASE SELECT THREE: SOMEO^JE WHO 
■ RKSIGNED VOLUNTARILY,'^ SOMEONE- LAID OFF AND NOT REHIRED, AND SOMEOTJE- DISCHARGED 
'•i OR INDUCED TO RESIGN (IF MORE THAN ONE PERSON FITS A PARTICULAR CATEGORY^ PLEASE 
SELECT THE PERSON WHO WAS HIRrED CLOSEST ;?^:0 EXACTLY 18 MONTHS AGO. IT DOES^NOT 
MATTER WHETHER THE PERSON LEFT SHORTLY AFTER BEING HIRED, OR ONLY ?^TER. pEING ^ 
THERE. FOR ALMOST A YEAR. ) 



14. 

15. 
16. 



17, 



--A'Ol.UNTARY , 
RESIGNATION 
How old was inediap: 23 
he/she 




median 



LAY 

OFF 
; 25 



DISCHARGE OR 

INDUCED QUIT 
median: 27 



( ) Hispanic 
(3) Black 



( 5) M ( 8) F 

( ) Hispanic 
( 1) Black 



(13) ^ 



( ) Hispanic 
( ^ Black 



(21) White/Oriental (12) Whi te/Or iehtal (^^ Whi te/Or i^ental 



18. 



How much 
education 
did 'the 
person have? 



Vdcational 
-'educati^fj in 
a speciality 
relevant ' to V " 
this joU^ 



( 1) Less than high ( l)^ess than high ( 3) 

school^degree ^. school degree 
^Ll) High school (8) High school 

degree 
( 3) Some college 
( T) College ^rad 
( ) Don'l: k/{ow 



degree 
( 9) Some college 
( 5)' College' grad 
(p 1) Don' t know 



(14) 
( 6) 

(4) 

( 3) 



l(L-2) None t . ( 5^-^Jone (13), 

Less, tjhan/t yr" ( 6) ^ess thian ^1 yr ( 3) 

( 5^ 1 year ' - . ■^( 1) 1 year (J 

( 2) 2 yeav,^ ' ' (vl) 2 yea^s.^ ^ ( 5} 



Less than high'' 
school degree ; 
High school- 
degree 

Some college 
College grad 
Don' t know 



None V 
Less than^l ^r. 

1 year ^- ^ 

2 years ^ * 



19. Years 




i ( 4) more than g ( ) more' than 2 yr ( ^ more than 2 yr 




yant jjpb ^t^e^'^i^" 
ence *pricix to 
^eing nivi 




,arn 6f ' thd 



job? 





t 3)^:M;^V^by - , ( 1) in 

^h^ ^^;^ • ^ Jb h^e 

l^f^^pp^er ad " (4) Newspaper ^d • (4) 
^..7)^ Frl^D a -aurrent ( 5) .From a current ( 9) 

empl^^e employee 
( I) Employment ser-( ) Employment. ser-( ^ 
vice r.eferJ:s^lY vice referral ^\ "* 
% (2). Private emplo4-( l) Private employ-( ) 
— merit ^Q^^V raen|: agency -ref 

( 3^ Sc1iool,-^ferral( l), Schoo ^i^ef erral( 
) Uttio^ ^^ferral < ) UniomkefsV^al ( ) 
' if c5mm^h"iid^ ba^s^^^l) Corara|hf ty viyasad( 3 
^t;ioa ' ^organiM'tiom 
''rTierra^ V' . / ' , - ! re'f e^^t^.r^'-^. 
^ (^) OLher ^^rn-^^( ^ Otfer\gbyei^"^^('l) 

'V' ' 



Walk in hy%>f , 
chance 

Newspaper^ ad 
From a current , 
employee \^ \ 

Employment, serV:. 
vice ref'erra,!. yi' 
Private. ; e Tfi'i^o-^ 
ment ageilc^^^ef 
S'c.hool r^ertaL^^ 
Unio^^ r^a^rral 
Comrauni t^'^TDaised 
o,rgani za t fon 
referral^f?" ^ 
pthet gov^i 
,it a3j2J)c% 




\ 



9> 



r 



6, 



7. Which would you generally prefer to h]^e, a job applicant with 
previous school-based vocational education in your field or a . 
job applicant who recieved training from a previous employer? WFiy? 

] ■ , : ^. 
-4- - / • 



8. Many firms find th^m^elves in the new envplJoyees 

*ian' they^^aVe able to prodtjrc^g?Pfe^f^ in hope^' that wh'en 
jv is furly^ trained that tfi^^ 



much more thar 

the eipployeev is fqliy^ trained that tfie^ii*ra will recoup tKe invest- 
ment. Do you fell that the wage rate that ^ou pay new employees.'^, 
fises -in tawil^i^ their 'productivity? VI not, why not? [unions, 
minimum Wa^K^^Ppp^t^tive pressures " or. -fliOT ^Ise] 




9.0, What do you t^'rieve a long spell of uneni^oyraent signifies? 



"iO. If typing '-spe^d, Is adequate^^r tlie\ job', ' would 'fpeG.ializing 
In of f Ice • education be of valtie? Wny? - - " 



a- 



li. l^^t ar;^' ,.threfe things thap schools -should be doing, to prepare { 
^" \ you£h t<> g^itiiiandjk^ ^ ."^ ^ > ^ ^^• 

■ ■ ' ' ■ \ ' ' J •'■ ' ^ 

\ . ^ 
S 1... 




ly.V^Wh^ 



/aV^lifrobljsjas ^6u ar^^u.rrentJLy exireri'^n^ng r^^^d to t^aini^g 
pjifeyee produc^ivity\ that vdcatl^nal^^^e^earch^^^h4,u^ 

tieatine'? — v V /■ * \ \ ' ' "'^"^ ' ^ 



or em 

investigating'? 
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